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BY THE CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM 


AS TAUGHT BY THE 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
WHAT MR. POWDERLY SAYS. 


Perhaps no name is more widely known than that of TERRENCE V. 
POWDERLY, ex-General Master Workman of the Knights of Labor. He 
has always been recognized as one of the widest and most conservative 
of the leaders of labor. He recently took up the study of law, and isa 
student of our school. A few days ago he was admitted to practice law 
in Pennsylvania. He writes us the following letter: 





SCRANTON, PA., October 15, 1894. 
J. CoTNER, JR., Sec’y and Treas. Sprague Correspondence School of Law. 

Dear Sir : :—W hether studying in an attorney’s office or elsewhere, the student of law 
ean do nothing more profitable than take a course in the eg ae Correspondence School of 
Law. One great advantage is that by means of the ‘‘ Lesson Sheets’’ the student is prepared 
for his reading before opening the text-book ; his attention is directed to the essentials, so that 
his time is not taken up with non- -essentials. After learning one lesson, his review of it be- 
fore beginning another is very important. The ‘‘ Quiz Book” method is so admirably adapted 
tothe wants of the student that it cannot be recommended too highly. I began the course 
several months before being admitted to the bar, and it was of material aid to me. . I advise 
every student to enter upon a course with the Sprague Correspondence School of Law. _ Its 
discipline is perfect, its plan is admirable, and lessons learned are so impressed upon the 


memory that they cannot readily be forgotten. 
I consider it a — duty to assist in widening the circle 
of your scholars 
Yours very truly, wy 
2 e 


Certificates of Graduation 


recently issued by our School. 


During the month of October, 1894, certificates of graduation on a completion of the regular 
two years’ course were sent to the following persons : 
. H. Zuver, Jackson, Mich. W. H. Dearth, Red Lion, Ohio. 

A. McMaster, Salt Lake City, Utah.* Edward M. Seymour, Chicago, Il. 

H. C. Peters, Neillsville, Wis. 8S. E. Smalley, Cuba City, Wis. 

Henry DeH. Waite, Toledo, Ohio. C. F. Wheeler, Beaver City, Neb. 

S. Laut, Wisner, Neb. é D. W. Schenck, Oak Tree, Va. 

Thomas Coghill, Seymour, Wis. 
The four tirst named have been admitted to practice law in the states in which they reside, 


within the past few weeks. 
What Mr. Waite says. 


Mr. Waite is related to the late Chief Justice Waite of the United States Supreme Court. He 
says to us under date of October 5, 1894: 


“*T was yesterday admitted to practise by the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. I wish to 
thank you for your most excellent course in law, which was just what I needed to enable me 
to prepare for examination. It was a very thorough course, and I feel that it has been of great 

ue tome. With many thanks for your great kindness and courtesy at all times, I remain, 
ete. 
HUNDREDS OF SUCH LETTERS ON FILE. YOU CAN DO AS WELL AS CAN THESE MEN. 
We offer three courses : 
1. Preparatory Law Course. 
2. Regular Law Course for Practice or General Culture. 
3. Business Law Course for Business Men and Women. 


Handsome particulars sent free ee on in ngglinatbon. Address 


J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y and Treas., 
No. 68 Telephone Building, - - DETROIT, MICH. 
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AN ARGUMENT FOR THE SINGLE TAX. 


BY ISAAC FEINBERG. 


HE October number of THE JoURNAL contains an article 

by Mr. Arthur Kitson, which he appropriately entitled, 

‘‘A Criticism of Henry George’s Single Tax Theory.’’ The ap- 

propriateness of the title rests in the fact that the argu- 

ment is mainly an attempt to prove, not that the single tax 

theory is itself untenable, but that Henry George in his exposi- 

tion of the theory has been guilty of making certain statements, 

of endeavoring to establish certain propositions, which are con- 
tradictory and mutually destructive. 

Mr. George unquestionably occupies a high position in the 
Single tax ranks. He may justly be considered the leader as 
well as the author and most notable and untiring advocate of the 
single tax movement of the present day. Were it not for him, 
it is extremely unlikely that this generation would have heard 
of any feasible plan for establishing an equitable system of land 
tenure. But, however exalted his position and however eminent 
his services, he is neither the originator of the single tax philos- 
ophy nor do his writings constitute a Single Tax Sacred Scrip- 
ture. It is possible to maintain the proposition for the commun- 
alization of rent by arguments other than those used by Mr. 
George, and it is not at all impossible that he, availing himself 
of a privilege we all enjoy, may have often been incon- 
sistent and self-contradictory. But to the student of economics, 
as to the student of truth in any form, it must have occurred, 
that a proposition obtains final acceptance, not because of the 
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unerring exactness of the arguments of any particular advocate, 
but because of the harmony of the proposition itself with the 
eternal truth. Be that as it may, to argue that, since it is pos- 
sible to convict Mr. George of contradictions, therefore the 
single tax theory is false, is a non sequitur too evident to require 
further comment. 

Nor, to do him justice, does Mr. Kitson, though the body of 
his article consists of this personal assault, depend upon it en- 
tirely. He advances certain propositions of his own, in opposi- 
tion to the single tax position, and claims that certain vital 
single tax arguments mutually destroy each other. Though not 
thus expressed, his main argument amounts to this: that, asa 
man is entitled to all he produces, the only just exchange is one 
that consists in a reciprocal transfer of equal values. Things 
without value cannot equitably be exchanged for things having 
value. Wealth alone possesses value. The earth has no value. 
Land values have no existence. Rent has no economic basis. 
To exact rent is, therefore, to take wealth, i. ¢., value, and to 
give none in return; in short, itis robbery. The single tax is 
rent. The single tax is robbery. 

It is true that justice demands that, in any transaction involv- 
ing an exchange of values, equivalent values must be sur- 
rendered on each side. It is therefore necessary to determine 
the basis of value in order that we may judge, in every case that 
arises where value is demanded from one side, whether an 
equal value is returned by the other side. 

On page 363 of the October JoURNAL, Mr. Kitson says : 

‘‘Land is not, properly speaking, a part of wealth. To class 
the factors of production with the products themselves, is con- 
trary to a true science of economics. It is opposed to every 
sound economic principle, for it involves and leads to inevitable 
slavery. Labor is the father and land the mother of wealth. 
Now these two factors are the source of an infinite supply of 
wealth. They are themselves, therefore, of infinite value and 
cannot be properly classed with their products. Their value is 
incommensurable with any form of wealth, and can be expressed 
only by the sign of infinity, viz., zero.’’ 
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Having thus reduced the expression land value to an eco- 
nomic absurdity, in the next paragraph, in endeavoring to 
clinch his argument, he unwittingly betrays himself and arouses 
a suspicion that he must be unaware of the real basis of all 
value. Rent or land value is, he contends, the price of mo- 
nopoly, precisely as slave values were the price of monopoly. 
By abolishing slavery, slave values were wiped out of existence. 
He would have us assume as a consequent corollary that, by 
abolishing—what?—perhaps landlordism, land values would 
disappear. ‘‘If,’’ he goes on to say, “‘land is not, properly 
speaking, wealth, land values are not, properly speaking, real 
values. And if land is ever excluded from that category, land 
values will disappear. For whatever is of value is a part of 
wealth.’’ 

With this statement I take direct issue. Instead of wealth, in 
itself, being the only thing possessing value, it is the one thing 
which has not and never had any value. In the above para- 
graph, Mr. Kitson touched the true source of value and allowed 
it to slip by him unnoticed. Monopoly is now and always has 
been the true and only basis of value, and the extinction of any 
form of monopoly necessarily implies the extinction of the cor- 
relative values. Wealth is-merely the denominator, the term 
by which monopoly values are expressed. 

In order that man may live, he must have those things which 
are necessary to life, and since all men desire to live and desire 
that life shall be made as agreeable as possible, they desire those 
things that are necessary to life and to an agreeable existence. 
The things so desired may be either natural forces and materials, 
as air, heat, light, shade, and shelter, or they may be the 
materials of the earth’s substance, changed in form and location, 
by the use of human energy assisted by those natural forces, 
animate and inanimate, which man is able to bend to his serv- 
ice. The things thus produced are called by economists wealth. 

When wealth is used by the producer, or freely given by 
him, without any expectation of return, the idea of value never 
occurs. Should any one,however, desire the wealth of another, 
he may, in order to induce the producer to part with it, offer 
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his own wealth or some other form of service, or he may take it 
and give nothing in return. Should any one desire the use of 
any natural substance or force, as the air, sunlight, the land, or 
the labors of man or beast, he may render service in order to 
obtain these uses, or he may avail himself of them and give 
nothing in return. 

If any desirable thing, whether artificial or natural, may be 
taken by all who desire it, without rendering service in return, 
that thing will have no value. If any desirable thing, whether 
artificial or natural, can be obtained only by the rendering of 
service, that thing will have value. The amount of the value 
will be the amount of service that must be rendered in order 
to obtain the desirable thing, and this quantity will be expressed 
in terms which are apparently terms of wealth or of its repre- 
sentative, money, but which are, in reality, terms of service. 
That which determines whether anything shall or shall not 
possess value, is not the amount of labor that has been ex- 
pended in the production of that thing, nor whether it is a prod- 
uct of labor at all, but whether service must or must not be 
rendered in order to obtain it. No one will render service for 
any desirable thing unless he must do so. It follows, then, that 
any natural or artificial thing will possess value only when some 
individual or group of individuals is able to withhold that thing 
from those who desire it, 7. e., when it is monopolized. 

Value can, therefore, properly attach itself not merely to 
objects of wealth but also to any tangible substance naturally 
existing, or to any intangible privilege created by human en- 
actment or custom, the use and enjoyment of which is desirable 
and which can be obtained only by the performance of service, 
in some form, by those desiring it. Land values are thus seen 
to arise from the same source as all other values. If land values 
are not, properly speaking, real values, then no values are, 
properly speaking, real values. Any attempted solution of the 
land question which takes as its major premise the ignoring or 
denial that land may properly possess value must be incorrect, 
any attempt to apply it must be ineffective, since it is vitiated 
by a gross fallacy. 
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But, it may be argued, all monopolies are not of the same 
class. Some are just and right, others unjust and wrong. The 
monopoly of land is unjust and it is only necessary to abolish 
the legislation sustaining it, and the monopoly and its con- 
comitant value will be extinguished. ‘‘Iam inclined to think,” 
says Mr. Kitson, “‘that if occupancy and use determined the 
right of individuals to possession of land, the evils of which 
Mr. George and his friends complain, as inherent in our present 
system, would rapidly disappear.’’ The questions as to the 
justice or injustice of any monopoly and as to the proper terms 
and methods by which anything, whether in its natural form or 
in a form produced by the exertion of labor, may be held, bring 
us to the borderland which separates the domain of economics 
from that of sociology. 

In spite of all that has been urged to the contrary, I am un- 
able to divest myself of the belief that, behind the veil of mis- 
leading appearances, the sum of which makes up that which we 
call our knowledge of the universe, there is an infinite reality, 
and that, behind all the confusion and uncertainties which per- 
plex us, there is an eternal truth. All our investigations are 
but an effort to comprehend this reality ; all our longings and 
aspirations, our struggles for right individual and social conduct, 
are but an effort to adjust ourselves to this truth. An attempt 
is, however, being made, and very properly, to establish a science 
of social conduct which shall not depend upon supernatural 
sanctions. All truth being one, the truths attained by experi- 
ence and investigation cannot conflict with any other truth, no 
matter how acquired. And, asa matter of fact, it is precisely 
these truths of experience and knowledge that are most gen- 
erally accepted and most firmly established. 

After all our groping for definite principles on which to 
found a science of sociology, almost nothing has been determined. 
which shall, like the truths of mathematics, find unquestioning 
acceptance. When any great principle is announced and its 
application demanded, a thousand and one interests that are 
based on the violation of this principle, rise up in wrath and 
denounce the new idea as false and iniquitous. It is necessary 
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then for each investigator to begin at the bottom and to build up 
carefully from some secure foundation, before he can be sure, 
even in his own mind, that his structure conforms to the lines of 
truth, and is founded on justice. 

All men, finding themselves alive, are eager to continue their 
existence. This universal desire for life has resulted in the 
acknowledgment that all have an equal right to life; for an 
attack by any one on the right of another is virtually an attack 
on his own right. Now whether this right vests in any in- 
dividual by prescription or is the consequence of a natural law, 
is not vital to the argument. The dispute as to the existence or 
non-existence of natural rights is here of no importance. It is 
sufficient to the present discussion to know that, urged by the 
instinct of self-preservation, the equal right to life is generally 
admitted. Direct murder and those evident acts by which one 
individual may indirectly shorten the life of another, are uni- 
versally condemned. 

Flowing as a consequence from the right to life, is the right of 
each individual to his own life and to all its possibilities, that is, 
the right of each to himself, to all his powers and capacities, and 
to the enjoyment of all those things that the exertion of his 
faculties is able to procure for him. Since it is impossible to 
demonstrate that any one has a greater right to another than he 
has to himself, he therefore owns himself. This is the primary 
monopoly, the monopoly of each man in his own person and in 
his own faculties. Hence each individual has a value which at- 
taches itself to the service he is able to render. 

Not alone the services of the laborer, so called, of him who 
serves indirectly by producing wealth, but also the services of 
those who directly minister to human needs and desires, as the 
physician, teacher, musician, clergyman, or actor, have a value. 
If these services can be readily obtained, that is, if the monopoly 
be of a low order, their value will be small. If there are but 
few who can render the service desired, if the monopoly be 
close and well held, the value will be great. 

In all civilized societies, the monopoly of each individual in 
himself is sustained as ethically just, and his right to refuse to 
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exert his personal powers for the benefit of another, without ex- 
acting service in return, is unquestioned. The more evident 
invasions of this right, as by means of chattel slavery, unjust 
imprisonment, robbery, forgery, or breach of trust, excite the 
horror and condemnation of civilized men. 

Now it is clear that though the evident invasions of the rights 
to life, to property, and to person, are thus universally repro- 
bated, there are many diminutions of these rights constantly 
practiced, which are either quietly permitted or openly ap- 
proved. Are these rights, then, unlimited, or are they qualified 
by other considerations not yet touched upon? 

Up to this point in our investigation of the principles of 
human association, we have discovered a fair degree of unanim- 
ity. From this point, especially when we consider the relations 
of the individual and of society to each other, we shall find di- 
vergent and antagonistic opinions. 

On the one side are those who contend that the state, organ- 
ized society, is the seat and origin of all authority, the pre- 
server of order and peaceful development, the restrainer and 
punisher of crime. Those who do not trust to the righteousness 
of the individual, who are affected by the exhibition of power 
and authority exerted by large and well-organized bodies, are 
inclined to accept this principle. Many goto the point of de- 
manding that all things should be directed by the state. 

Over against the principle of state authority has been set that 
of individual sovereignty. The individual is supreme. No one 
can control him, for none can show an authority over him greater 
than his over them. To those of keen perception and a strong 
sense of personal rectitude, to those who clearly perceive the 
evils arising from the abuses of which the state has ever been 
guilty and who feel sure that the consequences of wrong-doing 
will be the best preventive of crime, this principle appeals most 
strongly. 

Between these two extremes we have the various hodge-podge 
systems for the governmené and regulation of human affairs, of 
human rights and obligations, each of which is strongly con- 
demned and each of which is as strongly commended. Any 
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fact, therefore, that can lead us surely through the intricacies of 
argument, to a correct conclusion, should be gladly welcomed 
and employed. 

The science of society is but a branch of the science of life. 
The broader science of all life, not being subject to the selfish 
considerations and warped judgments that affect the solution of 
all purely human problems, is more likely to furnish us with 
principles on whose correctness we may depend and which may 
serve as a guide in fashioning a right social system. Biology 
may thus offer us some general deduction which, applied to 
those matters specifically human that are subject to uncertainty, 
will clear the atmosphere of the doubt which now befogs our 
vision and enable us to move confidently forward over a sharply 
defined path, toward the goal of justice and truth. 

There is one universal law of life which may be thus applied. 
The life of any species is always held to be superior in impor- 
tance to the life of any individual of that species. The indi- 
vidual is always sacrificed when necessary, in order that the 
species may be preserved. The philosophy of such a law is 
evident. It is that which prompts the captain to sacrifice even 
the most valuable part of his cargo, in order to save his ship. 
The life of humanity being then superior in importance to the 
life of even the most exalted human being, humanity will in- 
stitute some device for racial preservation. This device will 
naturally not be individualistic in its character. The state is 
the institution which has been devised as the defender of the 
race. . 

We have now two clearly defined entities which are seen to 
be not antagonistic but complementary to each other: the 
state, with the right to do all things necessary to the preserva- 
tion and happiness of the race, but with no right over the 
individual that is not demanded by that necessity; the indi- 
vidual, with the right to do all things necessary to his own 
preservation and happiness, but with no right to do anything 
detrimental to other human beings, i. e., the race. Any human 
relation or institution, the continuance of which would hazard 
the existence of the race, is a matter for state regulation. Any 
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human relation or institution which does not affect the con- 
tinuance of the species is of purely individual concern. All 
attempts by the state to regulate or control such relation or 
institution is a usurpation, mischievous, intolerable, and de- 
structive of the very purpose for which the state has been 
established. 

For it is clear that the highest development of humanity 
can come only through the greatest possible freedom of growth 
of the individual. Any attempt to check this individual de- 
velopment, by legislation, purely restrictive and not defensive 
in character, by checking individual variation and constricting 
individual breadth, instead of benefiting, injures the race. In 
their individual aspect, men are, therefore, not equal, nor is it 
desirable that they should be so. 

From the social standpoint, on the other hand, it is evident 
that the life of the race depends in the highest degree on the 
equal right of all to do those things necessary to life, for the 
denial of this equality to one is a practical denial of the right 
of all. This is in no wise inconsistent with the greatest pos- 
sible right of the individual to himself but serves rather to 
strengthen it. Whatever tends to prevent or restrict the free 
exercise or development of the faculties of each individual on 
terms of perfect equality of access to all natural means of enjoy- 
ment and use, that is, any monopoly other than that of the 
individual in himself, is a direct attack on the life of the race. 
Such monopolies create invidious distinctions, cause unnatural 
antagonisms, loosen the social bond, and invite social disin- 
tegration and racial destruction. All monopolies which are the 
product of human legislation should be abolished by the re- 
peal of the laws sustaining them. All monopolies which arise 
in the nature of things and are not sustained by human enact- 
ment are properly a subject of social adjustment. The mo- 
nopoly of land is of this nature. 

If Mr. Kitson imagines that the abolition of our present land 
laws and the substitution of tenure by occupancy and use 
would abolish land monopoly, he has done nothing to show the 
reason for the faith that isin him. That it would cause a con- 
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siderable amelioration is undoubted, but monopoly would still 
remain. The most equitable private possession is monopolistic 
possession, precisely as the most inequitable private ownership 
is monopolistic ownership. 

Let us suppose a community which, without any fixed system 
of land tenure, would settle on some considerable tract. Before 
long certain portions of this land, either through superior 
fertility, the presence of mines, or by becoming the centers of 
large populations, would enable their possessors to obtain a 
superior livelihood with no more, or, perhaps, less exertion 
than required of those occupying less favorable localities. 
The old story would be retold. Those occupying the poorer 
lands would forcibly dispossess their more favored neighbors, to 
be in turn themselves driven off. Thus would be instituted a 
series of forcible dispossessions and re-dispossessions until some 
organization was effected which would define and defend land 
titles. This has been the history of the development of secur- 
ity of land tenure, and in England it has been only within recent 
years, about 1838, that the persisting right of an original 
possessor, as against the right of an intruder, was fully ac- 
knowledged. 

We might conceive the members of our community to be so 
peaceful, or to have so fine a sense of moral obligation, as not to 
violently dispossess each other. The possessors of desirable es- 
tates, those on which it was possible to obtain a maximum of 
product with a minimum of exertion, would then be in the 
Same position as though they were protected by an authoritative 
body, by a state. What would then happen would be what, 
under similar circumstances, constantly is happening. Those 
lands which could be freely obtained by all who desired them 
would have no value. Those lands which were in private 
possession, that is, monopolized, and which possessed a produc- 
ing power greater than that of the free land, would possess 
value. They would acquire value in virtue of the fact that the 
necessary monopoly of their possession would enabie their pos- 
sessors to obtain service in return for the transfer of their pos- 
session. The amount of service rendered would be the differ- 
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ence in the productive power between the monopolized and non- 
monopolized land. And it must be noted that it would not be 
necessary for Henry George or any other single taxer to incite 
him to exact this service that economists call rent. It would be 
tendered to him freely and willingly by those who would desire 
to possess themselves of his monopoly. 

Private possession of land is necessary to the best develop- 
ment of the individual. The inequalities of access to the 
natural sources of wealth, resulting from the monopoly values 
produced by this private possession, are detrimental to indi- 
vidual growth and happiness. How shall we reconcile these 
contradictions? Evidently, by equalizing the injurious in- 
equality, by the state, as the defender of the race, taking the 
land values from the individuals who now wrongfully appro- 
priate them, and using them for the general good. This, though it 
may be done in the form of a tax, is not a tax in the sense of a 
confiscation of private property for public purposes. It is in 
reality the collection of a value inherent in a natural, unavoid- 
able monopoly, and its diversion from those who now unjustly 
seize upon it into the public possession where it rightfully 
belongs. Before attempting to criticise the single tax, it is 
necessary to demonstrate that monopoly is not the true basis of 
value and that economic rent has no existence. Mr. Kitson has 
done neither. 

There are some minor objections in his paper, to which a few 
words may be given. In order to ridicule the idea that com- 
munal growth is the cause of the increase of land values, he 
depicts an ideal community which toils not, neither does it spin, 
but which should be able to maintain itself in more than 
Solomonic glory, on the rent due to the presence of population. 
And in another place he objects to the argument that because 
communities create rental values, they are therefore entitled to 
them. Communities as such, he contends, produce nothing. It 
is individuals alone who produce and they alone who are 
entitled to anything. This is a mere playing with words. 
Rent arises, not from the passive presence of population, but 
from the presence of a dense population rendering more inten- 
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sive activities possible. And further, communities, as such, do 
produce true monopoly values, but the point of the argument is 
not that land values belong to the community because it has 
produced them, but that they do not belong to the land monopo- 
lizer, because he neither owns the land, nor has he produced the 
land values. 

Finally, Mr. Kitson says that ‘‘there is scarcely a business or 
profession the value of which does not increase with the 
growth of the community. In fact, where communities decline, 
all businesses and professions decline with them; and where 
they increase, increase in values appear.’? Here he has inno- 
cently admitted the whole single tax contention. These in- 
creases and diminutions which are dependent, not on individual 
capability or lack of it, but on increases and diminutions in 
population, invariably find expression in the rise and fall of 
rents. It is not necessary to tax and untax doctors, lawyers, 
bootblacks, and drug clerks, as he would have us do, in order to 
be consistent. It is necessary only to confiscate rent. 

The matter sums itself up in this: Since all have an equal 
right to life, all have an equal right to do those things necessary 
to life. Whatever diminishes the return of a man for his labor, 
whatever exacts from him service without rendering an equal 
service in return, nullifies his right to his own life and to its 
results. In order that the race may continue, these equal 
rights must be maintained. The state is the institution whose 
duty it is to defend the race. Monopoly is the source of value. 
The monopoly of the individual in himself enables him to 
obtain service for service. All other monopolies, by creating 
values without rendering service, assail the right of the man in 
himself. All other monopolies are therefore injurious, in- 
equitable. Wherever possible, the state must abolish them ; 
wherever that is impossible, the state must control them or 
equalize their values. The monopoly of land being necessary 
to individualistic use, is unavoidable. It is the duty of the 
state to equalize the resulting values. The single tax will do 


this. The single tax is just. 
IsAAC FEINBERG. 








THE DOCTRINE OF MALTHUS AS IT RELATES TO 
MODERN SOCIETY. 


BY LOUIS R. HARLEY,* A.M. 


HE elements that increase and diminish population concern 

the geographer, while the economist is interested with 
population and its relation to well-being. The problem 
whether unrestricted population can be followed by prosperity 
is a modern one. Down to the beginning of this century, poli- 
ticians were concerned with numbers and not with the well- 
being of man, while philanthropists were engaged in founding 
Utopias. Thus each century develops certain attitudes of 
thought. The tone of the eighteenth century thinkers was 
optimistic. They were endeavoring to break down national 
lines and build up the brotherhood of man. From Adam 
Smith, we should not judge that the world is full of crime and 
vice. The optimistic view arose from the causes of the French 
Revolution. The cry was the equality of man, followed by a 
reaction against the theory of total depravity. The doctrine of 
total depravity was impressed upon the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but the eighteenth century broke away from 
this theory, and the philosophers claimed that if all obstacles 
were taken away, man would be good. Thus Rousseau said 
that if the boy were removed from society and placed with 
nature, he would grow up to be good. The French philosophers 
claimed that if grinding institutions could be gotten rid of, all 
would be right. Thus in the French Revolution they thought 
they were justified in breaking down such institutions, and 
believed that man could so adjust himself to his surroundings 
as to be immortal. Another element of eighteenth century 
thought is intellectualism. Man was taught to disregard the 
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feelings and run himself by rules. James Mill was a repre- 
sentative of this age. When the theories of the French school 
reached England, a reaction set in on account of the atrocities 
of the French Revolution. There was a small party in England 
working the ideas of the French school. Their leader was 
Godwin, whose book, ‘Political Justice,’’ caused great oppo- 
sition and an attempt was made to suppress it; but it sold for 
three pounds, and it was not feared, as the common people 
could not buy it. A century ago, Adam Smith made his 
inquiry into the causes of the wealth of nations, but the nine- 
teenth century is inquiring into the causes of poverty. The 
material furnished by Malthus formed the basis for Ricardo to 
develop his theories. To Ricardo fell the lot of discussing the 
unpleasant side of industrial life, making us look for its causes 
and remedies. * 


Malthus was attracted by Godwin’s book, and he wrote an 
essay defending English society. He wanted to show that the 
scheme of the French Revolution would not work, but that it 


would break down in fifty years on account of the increase in 
population. He speaks of so many places at the table, and if 
another is born without a place, he must blame nature. Mal- 
thus believed that government has nothing to do with the food 
supply; nature must do that. While Godwin believed that 
political institutions are of first importance, Malthus gave 
precedence to economic institutions. We are yet very slow in 
passing over from political to economic attitudes of thought, 
but we are liable to face such a problem in the near future. So 
slow is the mind to grasp an economic truth, that the work of 
Malthus produced great opposition, and for ten years replies 
were showered upon him. Up to the time of Adam Smith, 
economics was looked upon as asupport to natural theology, 
but when Malthus wrote, it made a great break. Darwin got 
his ideas from Malthus, and he originated the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. In the opposition that followed, the economist was looked 
upon as an atheist, and the free trade movement was the first 
popular one to allay the excitement. In a second edition of his 


* Patten’s “ Theory of Dynamic Economics,” p. 16. 
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work, Malthus tried to allay the opposition, and bring himself 
into harmony with the moralists. In his first edition, he stated 
that war and vice keep down population, but in the second 
edition he speaks of moral checks. If the second edition had 
been the first, the opposition might not have arisen. But even 
at this time men like Henry George always quote from the first 
edition of Malthus. 

Thus we see that at the time of the French Revolution the 
idea arose that all men had equal rights. In all states with 
large populations, the right to material happiness has not. 
always been equal. The indictment exists that there is poverty. 
The socialists believe that if all do not have equal happiness, it 
is the fault of the social order. Malthus claimed that it was 
impossible to furnish equality to all members of society. We 
know that it is essential to the welfare of society to have a 
low death-rate. But what shall we doto keep the death-rate 
down? The physician says we should have better sanitary 
arrangements. The birth-rate among savages is 60 per thou- 
sand. If we suffer a death-rate of twenty per thousand, the dif- 
ference will be forty. The lower we push down the death-rate, 
the greater will be the difference. In twelve or fifteen years 
the population is increased one half, and in twenty years it is 
doubled. Where are we to get food for this population? The 
agriculturist tells us that the food supply will not double on 
land in twenty-five years. So there must be less food, or 
harder work. Accordingly, Malthus came to the conclusion 
that the increase in numbers will overtake the food supply, and 
if the amount of food is lessened, the death-rate will increase. 
He formulated the plan that the population must be kept within 
the limits, either by preventive checks that diminish the birth- 
rate, or positive checks that increase the death-rate. Malthus 
did not believe in legislation to prevent marriage, but his 
method was prudence and foresight, and he recommended moral 
means, pure and simple. 

Malthus has been criticised on three grounds: 1. Impiety; 2. 
The doctrine was theoretically unproven and untrue; 3. It was 
irrelevant to the case at hand. During the first generation that 
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followed Malthus, the criticism was on impiety. His opponents 
said he was a pessimist. But we have come to learn that Mal- 
thusianism is not peculiar to society. We have sat at the’ feet 
of Darwin and have learned that all labor is a struggle. He 
was a believer in natural selection. If Malthus is correct, he 
is not impious. The first criticism was made by unthinking 
people, but the second was made by people in all conditions. 
They said that population will take care of itself. It is notice- 
able that the people who objected to Malthus were those who 
lived in new countries where the population was small, and 
where there was a demand for more settlers. In new coun- 
tries with a scant population, the conditions that Malthus pict- 
ured cannot be understood. Up to the present time, our own 
country has needed more laborers. The United States is re- 
markable in this respect. It did in its short history what it re- 
quired Europe five thousand years to accomplish. The first 
settlers found people here in the hunting state, as Europe was 
five thousand years ago. But when a country has once filled up 
the results are different. 

The critics of Malthus also claimed that his arguments were 
irrelevant to the case at hand. They said that the increase in 
population was not the real cause of the misery of society, but 
that the cause of poverty was to be found in bad distribution, 
bad government, and bad institutions. His critics pointed out 
the fact that rich people had only a few children, and that while 
overpopulation might be one cause of poverty, it was not the 
cause. It is true, there are other causes of poverty. Is 
the small number of children the cause of wealth or the 
effect of wealth? If the cause, Malthus is correct; if the ef- 
fect, he is wrong. To correctly answer the question we must 
refer to industrial history. Malthus believed that preventive 
checks were necessary, but he erred in thinking that the 
checks must be conscious, or known to the individual him- 
self. He supposed that all morality must be conscious mor- 
ality. The family, according to Malthus, was the greatest of 
these checks. History will verify the statement that where 
the family does not exist, overpopulation is a cause of poverty, 
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and that the family has grown up as a check to overpopulation. 

The critics of Malthus said that although overpopulation was 
a cause of poverty, it was not the cause. But history shows 
that civilization has repressed poverty by checks to overpopula- 
tion. Let us look at the condition of things in a rude state of 
society. In the loosely organized horde, the increase in popula- 
tion means increased difficulty in getting food. In case of 
a great harvest there is no means of preserving it, and so it is 
no good. The first check to overpopulation in primitive times 
was female infanticide. It seems to have been a necessary step 
toward civilization, just as slavery was a step toward civiliza- 
tion. It was morally bad, so a higher step was taken, and we 
have the maternal family. The responsibility of the children 
was given to the mother. This custom was seen in the Ameri- 
can Indian tribes. Herodotus also describes such conditions. 
In such a condition much power was given to woman. It was 
extremely good in localizing the responsibility, but it had the 
effect of placing the responsibility on those physically weak. 
The next stage of advancement was the military family. Here 
the responsibility was placed in the hands of some feudal supe- 
rior or owner. This change had disadvantages, but it had the 
one advantage of placing the responsibility in strong hands. 
Social progress then passed through the form of the paternal 
family, until the form of the monogamic family was reached. 
This change necessarily came about on account of the cessation 
of war and the equality in number of the sexes. Each of 
these developments in its time acted as a check on population. 
The first effect noticed, of course, was a limited population. 
This was followed by the accumulation of capital, making it 
possible to improve the arts, and thus in turn support a larger 
number. Another effect noticed is the development of heredi- 
tary economic virtue. A family organization gives the parents 
power to teach their virtues to their children, and hereditary 
qualities may pass to the children by education. 

It is true that the birth-rate is low among well-to-do people. 
In this case, they are both the effect and the common cause. 
It is the development of prudence, and it also increased the 
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family wealth. Strong evidence is shown that when these 
families emigrate to a new country, where the population is 
scant, the birth-rate is higher. In the early days of New Eng- 
land, a man’s large family of children was considered an im- 
portant part of his wealth. It is recorded that at a New Eng- 
land Christmas dinner twenty-four children gathered about the 
festive board of the parents. 

During the existence of the English poor laws, there was an 
increase in the birth-rate. The people had not been taught 
prudence. An increase in wealth will increase the birth-rate 
unless it is connected with prudence. The institution of the 
family has localized the responsibility, and the individual is 
given a motive to be prudent. 

At the present time our own country has reached a point 
when it seems necessary that some restraints should be 
placed upon the rapidly increasing population. -Our population 
doubles every twenty-five years. At this wonderful rate of 
increase, in three hundred years it would reach the enormous 
number of two hundred and sixty thousand million people. 
One of the most necessary restraints at the present day clearly 
is a more careful restriction of foreign immigration. It is true, 
there may be forces at work tending to counteract the effects of 
overpopulation. The improvement in machinery and pro- 
ductive agents may to a certain degree overcome the law of 
diminishing returns, but still the fact cannot be overlooked that 
there is poverty and misery in the world. The idea of Malthus 
that there should be moral restraints still holds true, but the 
historical and deductive methods applied in his time now 
require a modification. Political economy, even down to the 
time of John Stuart Mill, was physical in character, but Mill 
was gradually breaking away from this view. All through the 
eighteenth century science was made up of only two parts, 
natura! philosophy and supernatural philosophy. The mass of 
thinkers believed only in natural philosophy, and left out all 
supernatural elements. The term natural philosophy had a 
different use then than it now has, meaning only the science of 
the physical world. Even up to 1850 this view of natural 
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science had great influence, but when Mill wrote the thought 
was going through a change and he was led to study human 
institutions. He looked forward to the time when society 
might be reconstructed and not depend merely on the laws of 
nature. Another change took place in economic theory. Dar- 
win applied the law of natural selection to biology, and this has 
also had its influence in the economic world. 

Another idea developed in this century which must not be 
overlooked in a restatement of the Malthusian doctrine. In 
early times the laborer was looked upon as a mere animal. The 
expense of the laborer was the food he consumed, and this led 
to the wage fund theory. Thus a certain portion of the food 
supply was set apart for the laboring classes. The wage fund 
theory supposes that the laborers make no savings of their 
own. Mill set forth the theory that there was a ratio between 
the population and the food supply, which was found by 
dividing the food by the population. But to-day the laboring 
class is looked upon as an integral part of society, and even 
Mill, in 1872, abandoned his wage fund theory. 

The great press of population in our country to-day has 
called forth many discussions on remedies for low wages. When 
the great commercial panic occurred in 1837 many people 
moved to the West; but the West to-day is practically filled 
up. Greeley’s advice, ‘‘Go West, young man,’’ had some 
essence at one time, but to-day it would not be advisable to do 
so. The question of the unemployed in the cities now stares us 
in the face, and we are also confronted by the slum problem. 
Cheap ocean fares has enabled Europe to get rid of her pauper 
population, and this problem had not arisen when Mill wrote 
his book. 

The changed position of woman in our day will no doubt 
have a strong tendency to diminish the birth-rate. In the 
beginning of this century the position of woman was domestic. 
In Europe a woman who supported herself was looked upon in 
suspicion, but even in Mill’s time a gradual change in her 
position began. Various employments are now being opened to 
women, thus delaying the time of marriage. This will no doubt 
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have a marked effect, as it is the early marriages that are fol- 
lowed by large families. 

Much is expected in the near future toward the elevation of 
society from the contributions of the American economists, 
among whom Professor Patten, of Philadelphia, is so prominent. 
Patten insists upon the necessity of a careful study of the sub- 
jective causes of economic phenomena. He subordinates ex- 
ternal nature to man and lays great stress upon the study of 
consumption and the changes brought about by it. He believes 
that a rise in the standard of life will be followed by higher 
wages, and that by reducing primitive appetites, by arranging 
an economic order of consumption, and by the association of 
articles, new utilities are acquired. A greater variety of con- 
sumption follows, forming a barrier to a fall in wages.* This 
doctrine furnishes a valuable method for working the general 
problem of economic prosperity. The central thought is man, 
and by increasing the desires and wants of man, a higher 
standard of life is attained, which affects not only wages, but 
which in turn will have an increasing influence upon the ques- 
tion of population, and many other problems important to the 
well-being of society. 

Louis R. HARLEY. 


“; #* Patten, “Theory of Dynamics,” p. 134, 

















GOLD AND SILVER BOTH. 


BY PROF. H. A. SCOMP. 


HE United States Congress has repealed the silver pur- 

chasing clause of the Sherman Law, and the business of 

the country must, for the time being, adjust itself to the 
changed: conditions. 

But will silver cease to be both a political and an economic 
factor in the future? Hardly. Through the West and the 
South especially, the discontent is deep and murmuring is loud. 
The question touches a vital point—the pocket; hence it will 
maintain its place in our politics. It cannot long be side- 
tracked to give right of way to other measures. It is with us 
to stay. A metal so valuable, so long the chief money of the 
world, whose civilization it has done much to mold, will not 
relinquish its place without a desperate struggle. The political 
horizon of the future has something more than a lining of 
silver. ; 

The political platforms of 1892 all declared for gold, silver, 
and paper. However little value the politicians attached to 
these utterances, the people took them seriously, and inter- 
preted the silver planks to mean silver money. Bitter has been 
the disappointment of the silver advocates. The stopping of 
the purchase of silver bullion at the mints is a heavy blow at 
the silver states of the West. The party of the future which 
would gain their support, must champion silver money. In 
the eager competition for electoral votes parties will promise all 
that the silver men demand, just as they have bidden for the 
anti-Chinese vote of the Pacific States and have involved us in 
shameful violations of solemn treaty stipulations before the eyes 
of the world. 

Party lines are breaking before this question and new align- 
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ments are forming. Vote-catching platitudes in the platform 
must take on definite interpretation when the party comes to 
legislate. The fine art of ambiguity has no place in the cold, 
prosaic ‘‘ Be it enacted’’ of Congress. Silver will loom up darkly 
in the horizon of ’94, and yet more darkly in the campaign 
of ’96. The South and the West will call upon Rehoboam 
to lighten their burdens and lessen the tale of brick. If 
the people believe that silver is necessary for business, they 
will find means to carry out their purpose. Great parties are 
not born at the behest of politicians, but at the will of the peo- 
ple, and to be instruments of their purpose. 

Most men concede that our paper currency has value simply 
because of popular confidence in the government’s honesty 
and ability to redeem its bills fully and completely. Other- 
wise, our paper money would be worthless. 

What are the government’s assets? Revenues from various 
sources, wild lands, public buildings, and some other property 
of minor worth. But revenues paid in worthless paper would 
also be worthless. An American creditor might be forced to 
take in payment barren lands in Alaska, an old ship of the 
line, or some discarded muskets, but no party, no man, has yet 
dared to put forward such a proposition. The nation’s credit 
can only be maintained by its manifest ability and determina- 
tion to pay its debts as per contract. 

For this purpose government must have command of enough 
of the precious metals to meet its obligations. For trade we all 
wish a something for a financial basis which shall contain great 
value in small bulk, be easily transportable, everywhere valu- 
able, of sufficient amount, and practically indestructible. This — 
basis we have in gold and silver and nowhere else as yet dis- 
covered. 

Thus far there is a general consensus of thinkers, barring the 
dreaming of some theorists who maintain that a government’s 
fiat and faith (%) are a sufficient basis for a circulating medium. 
These reduce their abstract into the concrete by asserting that 
all the assets of the nation are behind the government’s pledge 
to make good its paper issues; though just how these assets are 
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to be made readily convertible into a medium of exchange when 
the paper is refused, we have not been told. We must go back 
to the metals. 

Shall we make one metal the standard by which the other is 
measured? or shall we try to maintain a fixed ratio between 
them? or shall we leave the coinage of both free and without 
any legal ratio? 

The precious metals, coined or in bullion, are commodities 
independent of any government stamp. The market price of 
the bullion controls even the coins; for should this price much 
exceed the coin value, the coin will speedily be again put into 
bullion, and disappear from circulation. Undoubtedly, much 
of the precious metals have thus disappeared from the current 
money of the world, to be used in the arts. An undervaluing 
of one or the other of the metals in regard to the fixed ratio 
would also drive that metal out of circulation into the arts, or 
into a foreign coinage where its relative value might be greater. 
The citizen can convert his coin into bullion when he pleases, 
but cannot convert his bullion into coin—a purely govern- 
mental function ; therefore, the tendency of personal interest is 
steadily to decrease the sum total of coined money in a country. 
In other words, a legal ratio operates through individual greed 
to lessen the circulating medium, by continually drawing off the 
undervalned metal. Thus we may account for the disappear- 
ance of most ancient coins. Who ever saw one of these in 
current circulation? The few that we still have were found 
where they were lost, or hidden, by their ancient owners, and 
they are now in public or in private collections. Otherwise, why 
should we not have in our circulation of to-day the old Attic 
didrachma and the golden stater; or the silver denarius, or the 
gold aurens of Rome; or the shekel of the Maccabees ? 

These coins would all be valued now according to weight and 
fineness. The obvious answer is, that as they became more 
valuable in the arts, or under the stamp of foreign nations, they 
were remelted and changed in denomination or in use. 

We have probably lost little of the gold and silver of the 
ancient world. Men do not willingly lose or wantonly destroy 
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such treasures. Most of these old coins are now doing duty as 
current money, bearing modern stamps and denominations. 
They have not been lost. They furnish an object lesson to 
show that coins suffer continued transformation, and that any 
national currency is subject to constant depletion from the 
warring interests of its individual holders. 

Gresham’s Law works uniformly, like that of gravitation. 
Individuals decrease the amount of currency, but never increase 
it. Money cannot lose the commodity character of its bullion 
state. It is still subject to the laws which controlled its raw 
material form. No effort of legislation can prevent the reduc- 
tion of the total of currency, should the state of the metal 
market render it profitable to remelt the coin into bullion. 
Given a metallic currency of equal amounts of gold and silver 
for any country, and let any fixed ratio be established between 
them—no addition to the total of the currency to be made. 
Suppose this land separated commercially from all other lands 
—the varying values of the two kinds of coin would gradually 
Crive one or the other of the metals out of the money form and 
into the arts, until one or both would partially, if not wholly, 
disappear from circulation. 

If this fixed legal ratio then produces such friction between 
the metals as to steadily force one or the other out of coinage, 
would it not be true policy to remove it altogether, make each 
metal stand upon its own value in the world’s market, and place 
it independent of the other as its standard of value? Is it not 
folly to attempt to regulate the flow of two such ebbing 
fountains as those of gold and silver production? 

Government is dependent upon private owners for the raw 
material for its coinage, for these times of ‘‘corners’’ and 
‘“‘trusts,’? when coal and iron mines and others of nature’s 
bounties are passing into the hands of monopolies, it is by no 
means inconceivable that the greed of speculators may bring the 
most valuable of the gold and the silver fields into private 
possession, and, by playing the metals against each other, con- 
trol both. This would be by far more easily accomplished in 
lands where a fixed ratio is established; for inflation or con- 
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traction would be in the hands of the metal owners. Gambling 
in wheat or cotton futures would sink into insignificance beside 
such gigantic monopolies. 

Why not let the metals stand upon their market value, as in 
the early ages? Why should government hold the scales and 
pay the differences between gold and silver? When the gov- 
ernment stamp assures the weight and fineness of a coin from 
its mint, what other responsibility should be assumed? Before 
we had a coinage of our own, Spanish milled dollars were 
everywhere current; but for the assaying or weight of these the 
colonies were in no wise responsible. They passed really upon 
the presumed market value of their metal. So in many lands 
having little or no currency issues of their own, foreign coins 
are the media of trade, receivable always upon their presumed 
bullion value. If A sells B a horse for 50,000 grains of silver, 
coined or uncoined, how can he be wronged whatever be the 
price of silver in the market? If C sells D a house for 50,000 
grains of gold, does he not get his covenanted equivalent, 
whether gold go up or down upon the bourse? The value of 
silver fluctuates less than the value of the horse. Gold and 
silver being real values, is it possible to coin too much of 
either, or of both? Would the government or any individual 
be esteemed poorer because of such possession of real values? 

But, of course, we shall meet objections to this system of in- 
dependent coinage issues. What of our paper currency and its 
basis of redemption? Shall it be in gold or silver? If notes 
are redeemed in one metal, will not the other be depreciated ? 
If in either indifferently, will not the national treasury have to 
stand as surety for maintaining their equality, and so be the 
victim of all holders of its paper? Undoubtedly this would 
follow. The independent values of the gold and silver coins 
would compel separate and independent issues of paper cur- 
rency based respectively upon gold or silver. In other words, 
we shoul. ave a gold paper currency and a silver paper cur- 
rency—._h redeemable in its own metal. But would not this 
produce confusion in trade? To some extent, perhaps, should 
we not change the financial nomenclature somewhat. But sup 
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pose that silver, for example, should retain the present denomi- 
nations—dollar, dime, and cent for its coins, and ‘‘dollar’’ 
also for the paper currency redeemable in it—while another 
name should be adopted for the gold dollar and the gold 
paper ;—what confusion could arise? A change of name for 
one coin and for its multiples in paper, or in metal, would not 
surely seriously encumber our vocabulary of finance. No lesson 
is learned more rapidly by the public than that of the relative 
money values of their currency’s denominations. Many 
changes, vastly more complicated, have already been introduced 
and soon established. 

But which metal shall be legal tender? Either, according to 
contract. Little trouble need arise on this head between re- 
sponsible parties knowing full well the difference of nomenclat- 
ure between the coined metals. A contract made in dollars 
must be referred to the silver standard. One made in the gold 
denomination must be measured by the gold gauge. All future 
notes, bonds, contracts, etc., would be drawn for a specified 
consideration in one or the other metal denomination ; therefore, 
no wrong could be done to the party thus entering voluntarily 
into such agreements. He promises to pay gold or silver, he 
should abide by his contract. He has proffered a commodity 
(coined) for a commodity uncoined. Both commodities are sub- 
ject to market fluctuations, and no injustice is done to either 
party to such contracts. 

Jefferson’s words were statesmanlike when he declared that : 
‘The proportion between the values of gold and silver is a mer- 
cantile problem altogether. . . . Just principles will lead 
us to disregard legal proportions altogether, to inquire into the 
market price of gold in the several countries with which we 
shall be connected in commerce and-to take an average from 
them.’’ Has a century of trial of a ‘‘legal proportion’’ brought 
us a whit nearer the goal of a just equivalency between the 
metals than we were in Jefferson’s day ? 

But in what money shall the government’s revenues be col- 
lected and disbursed? Already, since revenues have been made 
payable in silver, as well as in gold, both metals are paid into 
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the treasury, and silver as well as gold may be used to dis- 
charge all government debts—save in the matter of the gold 
bonds. Of course, our national honor demands that govern- 
ment contracts made squarely upon a gold basis be discharged 
according to the plain intent of the bond. But with a double 
standard of metal values, the future contracts of the govern- 
ment, like those of private persons, would be made in one 
or the other money, as might seem at the time most advan- 
tageous. 

But would not the revenues be always paid in the cheaper 
metal, and the government thereby become the loser? But 
would there be any ‘‘cheaper’’ metal when the legal ratio is 
removed? Any other two commo iities are not reckoned as 
cheaper, or dearer, with regard to each other, but with relation 
rather to their own former, or usual prices. Wheat is not ac- 
counted cheap or dear by the corn standard, but by its own 
general market price; but the failure of the corn crop would in- 
directly cause an advance in wheat. The failure of the gold 
mines would cause an advance in the purchasing power of 
silver in the market. Should the revenues be paid in silver, 
for example, the effect would be to lower the market price of 
gold by lessening its use—therefore its price—by the amount of 
such revenues. The tendency must be to bring gold again into 
more easy circulation, and thus each metal seeking its own 
level the general equilibrium will be maintained. 

But if silver in other lands be cheaper than gold, would not 
all imports paid at our custom-houses, and all balances of trade 
due us from abroad, be paid in the white metal? Most likely 
for a very short period this would be the case. It could not 
continue very long, however, unless we should be visited with a 
series of crop failures, thereby keeping down our exports far 
below our imports. We must remember that most of the silver 
and silver mines of the world are upon our side of the Atlantic, 
and the silver to pay imports and balances of trade due us, 
must soon be first obtained from America. The heavy drafts 
upon the scanty stock of Europe must soon exhaust the supply 
and enhance the value of silver there, making it more con- 
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venient and profitable for foreigners to send us gold again. 
Thus the two metals will naturally regulate themselves, and 
neither will drive out the other, provided no hostile legislation, 
imposing a parity in violation of the laws of nature and of trade, 
be fixed upon them. A Siamese ligature binding these two 
metal giants together will only cause them to rend each 
other, like gladiators, before our eyes. Let both metals have 
free right of way, unfettered by a galling bondage to each 
other, and they will seek their own level and have a mutually 
adjustable method of equalizing their values in the world’s 
market. Take off this enforced legal ratio and what have we 
to fear from Indian rupees and London bankers? The rupees 
must be gauged and priced in the world’s market according to 
the universal standards of weight and fineness; and the bank- 
ers are the last men to hoard either gold or silver with no 
prospect of gain in the future. London could not then be 
made an intermediary to control both the American and the 
Indian ends of the balance and reap the profits from both. 

No other land holds such a vantage ground as ours in the 
commercial world. Holding an empire of our own with the 
smaller American republics naturally connected with us by 
reciprocal trade, or capable of being easily brought into such 
relations by judicious measures on our part, we have an inde- 
pendence in trade and an abundance of resources unequaled by 
combined Europe. The western world even furnishes to the 
older continents the very money material with which they 
again straiten our commerce and industry. 

But what of time contracts, leases, mortgages, and deferred 
payments of every kind? Will not they be seriously affected 
by the change in the money system, and will not great injus- 
tice be done to one or the other party to such contracts? Here 
is undoubtedly the part of our problem most difficult of solution 
according to the principles of perfect equity. What shall be 
the standard of adjustment that neither party may suffer wrong 
in the settlement? True, such problems have often been met 
with in our history. The old continental money system and 
the change to another standard wrecked thousands. The finan- 
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cial changes resulting from the old United States bank and their 
results, brought ruin to the nation. Our national bank system 
has affected millions, some favorably, very many adversely. 
Every change in our finances must be felt more or less by very 
many. 

The problem before us is to so adjust our system as to inflict 
the least possible loss upon either of the parties to lawful agree- 
ments entered into under other conditions. The adjustment of 
these matters would, of course, be in the hands of the law- 
making power, and to the wisdom and sense of justice of the 
legislators the details of the matter would have to be intrusted. 
Doubtless, comparative prices of the chief articles of trade at 
the time of contracting and at the time of paying, the amount 
and values of the circulating media at the same periods, etc., 
would be most important factors in the making of the final 
verdict. Our great difficulty, indeed, would be with these old 
outstanding agreements—some of which might be impossible of 
literal fulfillment of their old conditions under a changed finan- 
cial system. 

But are the difficulties in the way of the change at all to be 
compared with the advantages which would accrue from a cur- 
rency whose security is established and subject to but a mini- 
mum of variation between the two elements of which it is 
composed? To deprive one metal of most of its power to 
‘‘corner’’ or banish the other, would be a victory in finance 
worthy ofatriumph. Let us not delude ourselves with the idea 
that legislation, by its own fiat, can bring in gold or silver. 
They are independent of statutes. For their acquisition men 
toiled in deep mines, braved death-bearing climes, crossed track - 
less deserts and tempestuous seas, long before ‘‘a parity of the 
metals’? was ever heard of. Their value was established before 
financial legislation had entered into man’s wildest dreams. 
Their place in human estimation is assured beyond all per- 
adventure; nor laws nor legislators can displace them. For 
our exchanges—therefore, for our civilization—they are indis- 
pensable. Shall we not then rather give to these instruments of 
our civilization free and untrammeled course, according to the 
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laws of nature, than hinder that course by arbitrary enact- 
ments which will continually react upon ourselves ? 

Stability is the sine qua non of an efficient money system. 
Such a system once established, all business adapts itself to the 
new conditions, and wild speculations have comparatively few 
opportunities to victimize and wreck the people. For more 
than four hundred years England tried by proclamation to con- 
trol the ever varying ratio between the metals; and only the 
newly-discovered treasures of America and India saved her 
from financial wreckage. 

A slight difference in ratio made England a gold and France 
a silver country. The old Attic stater aurens, the stater Cyzi- 
cenus, and the stater daricus, ranged from twenty-five to fifty 
drachmas; while the Roman aurens of Livy and Pollux was but 
little more than three fourths that of Tacitus; so far may the 
proportions range, and so true was Jefferson’s remark that ratio 
was a matter pertaining to mercantile, not to legal control. 

No effort on the part of government to fix the prices of com- 
modities has ever yet succeeded, and gold and silver are no ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. 

Would a holder of silver paper rush to the bank to have his 
paper redeemed when he knows that at any time, and in any 
case, he can draw just so many grains of silver—no more, no 
less—for his paper? He prefers to keep his more convenient 
paper; nor will he concern himself about the ‘‘ups’”’ or 
‘‘downs’’ of gold when the yellow metal has no money relation 
to the white. The same would be true also of gold and of gold 
paper. Of course, certificates issued against the bullion of 
either metal would be in the same category with bills redeem- 
able. 

We have tried the fixed ratio with the practical result of 
driving out gold for more than forty years; then, with a 
changed ratio, we were forsaken of silver—save in token coins— 
for a generation. Of what possible good is a nominal parity 
which we cannot maintain, and which is only efficient to drive 
out one of the metals, however much it may be needed? Let 
each metal be referred only to its own standard of measure- 
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ment, i. ¢., its purchasing power in regard to other commodities. 
Under such a system and such conditions, is it possible for 
the government to assay, coin, and stamp too much of either 
metal when presented at the mints by the owners? or, can it 
purchasé too much of a real value—worth as much in bullion as 
in coin—save the mintage? How can the addition of real 
values hurt the circulating medium when the metal uncoined is 
worth as much? How else can we settle this eternal contention 
about relative values, than by abolishing the legal ratio and 
leaving the metals to their own intrinsic values in coin as in the 

arts ? 
H. A. Soomp. 





WHAT AILS UNSKILLED LABOR IN AMERICA? 


BY P. VEDEL, C. E. 


CONSCIENTIOUS and expert physician does not prescribe 
the same medicine in all cases of the same disease. He 
watches his patients, studies their particular constitution, and 
modifies the doses in the prescriptions accordingly. So also 
when we want to remedy a social evil. What has been tried 
or is in use in other communities, in other countries, and with 
other people should, of course, be carefully studied. Social 
experiments are too expensive and too dangerous to be tried 
when dear-bought experiences of other nations tell us the re- 
sult beforehand. But every country has its own natural and 
social peculiarities, its own political and economic history, its 
own exterior and interior conditions, and every nation has its 
national characteristics, physical and mental, temperament, in- 
telligence and education, customs and institutions, and—we may 
add—religion. What applies to a cold-blooded Anglo-Saxon or 
Scandinavian may not apply to a hot-tempered Italian ; what an 
ignorant, oppressed Russian peasant submits to, a free-born, in- 
dependent American would not stand; what is good Latin in 
Mashonaland may be entirely out of place in China. Like a 
skilled physician, must therefore the politician and economist, 
equipped with a thorough knowledge of what remedies have 
been proposed and tried elsewhere, before recommending any 
cure, set to work to study the peculiarities of the case before 
him. 

In dealing with the labor problem—as with any of the great 
social problems—no country in the world has such difficulties to 
contend with as the United States. In Europe the government, or 
a politician, legislates usually only for a very limited area, of one 
¢<limate, one nature, one kind of soil, and more or less uniform 
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resources. He deals with one nationality only, that one to 
which he belongs himself. Instinctively he understands his 
compatriots, his heart beats in harmony with theirs, his sym- 
pathies, disposition, feelings, and habits are theirs. In America 
we have all kinds of climate, from Alaska to New Mexico, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast; we have all kinds of 
nature, soil, resources; we have industries and agriculture, 
mines and commerce; and we have all nationalities of the world 
to legislate for. Our representative in Congress, to fill his vo- 
cation, must study and understand not one and his own nation- 
ality but all nationalities, whether brown or black, red or white. 
And be his own temperament ever so much different from 
theirs, he must try to see with their eyes, think as they do, and 
feel as they feel. For he has to legislate not only for the native- 
born American whose ancestors for generations back were 
Americans and whose original race characteristics have there- 
fore to some extent been effaced, but for the German-American 
as well as for the Irish-American, for the Scandinavian as for 
the Italian, for the Russian as for the Frenchman, for the 
Chinese as for the negro. This is why the labor problem is so 
infinitely more complicated here than elsewhere. The same 
laws shall govern the independent, active, and industrious 
American and the ignorant, filthy, unambitious Bohemian, the 
frugal, good-hearted, but hot-headed Italian, and the intemper- 
ate, in politics meddling Irishman, the sturdy German or stout 
Scandinavian, and the little, squint-eyed opium-smoker whose 
wants are few and aspirations none. 

But heterogeneous though this population of all nationalities 
is, there is one feature common to everybody who sets foot on 
American soil, one bond that ties the newcomer to the ancestors 
of the native American and to the pilgrims of the Mayflower, 
one characteristic which is common to Pat and John Chinaman, 
Ole Olson and the Dago, they have all crossed an ocean. They 
are selected people, picked from all countries. They have been 
accepted as members of the commonwealth only after a rigid 
examination. They have all been asked the same questions: 
Can and will you leave your country and home, your father and 
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mother, your friends and all that is dear to your heart? Can 
and will you leave all your traditions, language, and customs 
behind you and go on a long and perilous voyage, thousands 
and thousands of miles, to a foreign country where you hardly 
know anybody, where they speak a language you do not under- 
stand, where climate and nature, history and customs, are dif- 
ferent from all you have seen before? Do you have the courage 
to intrust your life to one of these enormous arks which on the 
fathomless deep will be tossed about like the tiniest toys? Are 
you possessed with energy and self-confidence enough to begin 
life anew and make your own way yonder across the sea? Do 
you have the persistency and self-command that you can save 
out of your scant wages what your passage will cost? And do 
you have the resoluteness and composure of the mind that, with- 
out wavering when the parting hour comes and woful tears fill 
your eyes, you can take this decisive step? Only those who 
answer all these questions in the affirmative and act accordingly 
are admitted. Therefore the immigrants are a picked gang of 
the most resolute and daring, adventurous and restless of all 
nations. 

Restlessness is the characteristic of this country and this peo- 
ple. Restlessness brings the immigrant here, restlessness is the 
inheritance of the native American. That peculiar nervous dis- 
ease which afflicts the ‘‘ wandering Jew’”’ is not unknown here. 
‘* Globe-trotters’’ are a production of this country, the same as 
‘‘tramps,’’ ‘‘hobos,’’ ‘* Coxeyites,’”’ etc. And when it has been 
said with some exaggeration, that, outside of New York and 
some of the other large cities, Americans have seldom a home 
but are usually ‘‘camping,’’ then this is only what might be ex- 
pected, considering their roving existence. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of tramps annually steal rides on the trains of all the rail- 
roads ; rare, indeed, is the freight train which does not carry a 
dozen or more. Thousands and thousands of miles do they ride, 
from ocean to ocean, from frontier to frontier. The enormous 
development of the railroads may have benefited the country, 
but it has, to some extent, aggravated the national disease. If 
tramp-riders were not tolerated by the trainmen and the pay- 
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ing public could have been restrained from excessive traveling, 
the doctoring economist might now have a somewhat easier 
task. But every American has, unfortunately, a tramp within 
him. The great facilities which the railroads afford induce him 
to travel more than what is customary in any other country of 
the world. The summer camping of wealthy young people of 
both sexes originates from atavism. The tramp is always camp- 
ing, only his sleeping quarters may be less comfortable than 
theirs, at least during a cold winter night passed in a haystack, 
on the ground under a brush pile, or in a hovel built of some old 
boards or sods. 

The roving tendency is, indeed, the constitutional deficiency 
of the whole population. But most distinctly do we observe it 
in the unskilled labor classes. Take as an example, which 
strikingly illustrates it, such great public works as the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. All along the line do you find the tramps, 
sleeping on the ground, philosophically smoking their pipes, 
cooking the provisions they have begged or in some other way 
got possession of, on a winter day keeping themselves warm at a 
fire they have built, on asummer day, perhaps, in a paradisiacal 
costume waiting for their washed rags to dry in the sunshine. 
A “hobo”? seems to be a tramping laborer of no profession, 
who works on a job only so long that when pay-day comes or 
he asks for his time, his earnings suffice to keep him properly 
drunk for a couple of days. Then, when sobered up a little, 
with his last nickel successfully landed in the saloon keeper’s till, 
it is to go to the next camp and apply for work. Two weeks 
may terminate in another lay-off for a few days, and Pat or 
Mike tramps to the next camp. When finally arrived at the 
end of the line, he may return visiting the camps in reverse 
order; or a freight train takes him to some other place, proba- 
bly to Chicago, whence, after a while, he may go over the line 
again. Such is hobo life, and such are most of the laborers on 
this and other similar works. Mostly, perhaps, Irishmen, they 
count Germans, Hollanders, Englishmen, Scandinavians, and 
native, white, and colored Americans in their number. 
Italians, though migratory, are, as a rule, not heavy drinkers: 
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the drawback with them is their ignorance of the language. 

Drinking is the great evil which, combined with the natural 
restlessness, produces the hobo and the tramp. Nearly all the 
wages, after the board has been deducted, goes to the saloon, and 
all desires seem to be centered on beer and whisky. Whether 
money enough cannot be spared or it is a physiological result of 
the excessive drinking, it seems as if sexual pleasures are com- 
paratively little indulged in. 

The diagnosis being made, what are now the remedies? To 
cure the drinking habit we leave to the temperance specialist. 
There certainly lies a vast field open for missionary work, tem- 
perance societies, and the Salvation Army. From the very heart 
of the second largest city in the country to a distance of about 
thirty-five miles along the tow-path of the old Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal, camp follows camp at intervals of less than a mile. 
Never, to the writer’s knowledge, has a minister or temperance 
preacher tried to reform this motley crowd of about five thou- 
sand drunkards, no church do they worship in but the saloon, 
and when some Catholic sisters visit them it is for the purpose 
of begging alms for some charitable work, perhaps thousands 
of miles away. But preaching alone would not suffice. These 
men have no friends, no family, nothing to live for. They do 
not know how to save even if they would. If they carry their 
savings in their pocket, they are sure to be robbed ; and to go 
to the nearest town to deposit a few dollars in a sayings bank is 
expensive and too great a draft upon self-control, considering 
the many saloons met with on the way. The men should there- 
fore be taught saving, and some means should be tried to induce 
them to deposite with an itinerant savings-bank official part 
of their wages immediately upon the receipt of the money from 
the paymaster. 

The unskilled laborer should be educated. But we cannot be- 
gin teaching him the three R’s, or history or politics. Even if 
he understands the language we cannot expect any patriotism 
from him. He knows nothing of American history, is perhaps 
not of a very patriotic disposition, or he had not left his own 
country, and could not possibly bear the love of a native to a 
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country which he has hardly seen and where he probably 
found the way to success far less easy than what he had antici- 
pated in his dreams. Many of the immigrants most in need of 
education cannot at all be reached by any lesson because they 
do not understand the language. But there is an international 
language which everybody understands, even if only a few speak 
it, and its name is not ‘‘ Volapiik.’’ It speaks intelligibly and 
eloquently to every one of us; it penetrates into the heart of 
the little street-urchin or the daughter of sunny Italy, makes 
its way through the rags and filth of the Bohemian Jew or 
through the smoke and whisky odor around the boisterous Irish- 
man in the saloon. Let the music speak to them, give the first 
polish to their uncouth manners, soothe their obdurate minds 
full of bitterness and hatred, make strings vibrate in their 
bosoms, strings that have been silent so long but still can re- 
sound with love and hope, happiness and peace, piety and 
praise of all that is beautiful and good. Did not the great 
Pythagoras say that music had formed everything in nature 
and of chaos produced harmonic order? Let bands play 
regularly every summer evening, not in the parks and rich 
residence-quarters, but in the very ‘‘toughest’’ parts of the 
cities, in the slum and tenement-house districts ; give free con- 
certs in large halls where light beverages and refreshments 
can be served at reasonable prices ; provide the poor with en- 
nobling, educating, and recreating pleasures, build people’s 
palaces, art galleries, and museums in their very midst ; and you 
will, by opening their eyes and ears for what is great and good 
and beautiful, give them the lever by which they can raise 
themselves to a higher life. For the common man can neither 
see nor hear, just as the educated man can hardly ever read. 
The music should be light, melodious, with a strain of senti- 
mentality in it. But we must leave to the specialists, the mu- 
sical experts, to study how it should be administered. The 
compositors and bandleaders should study the nature of the 
class of people and the nationality which they are to educate, 
in each particular case, and find out what kind of music suits 
them the best and harmonizes with their character. Some may 
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be most impressed by patriotic songs and marches, others by 
their own dreamy, national peasant-songs, others by dance 
music or operas, and some perhaps by sacred music. But if 
rightly chosen, music is the most powerful, polishing agent we 
have and can reach to the soul of almost every human being. 
What we shall, however, direct our attention particularly to 
here is the roving proclivities of all native and foreign-born 
Americans and the general instability of all labor relations re- 
sulting therefrom. Statistics which show this instability are 
rare and difficult to get at. In the fifth annual report of the 
commissioner of labor, 1889, some light is thrown on this mi- 
gration of labor as far as railroads are concerned. For 60 
systems of railroads, representative of the different parts of the 
country, out of a total force of 224,570 men employed as labor- 
ers and foremen, brakemen, carpenters, conductors, engineers, 
firemen, machinists, switchmen, telegraph operators, etc., about 
25 per cent worked less than 25 days out of the whole year and 
59 per cent less than half a year for the same road. Some of 
these may have been laid off when there was no more work for 
them or during the inclement season ; but for brakemen, who 
come third, and firemen, who come fourth in the list of rest- 
lessness, this does not apply. For organized labor, though, the 
effect of strikes and lockouts should be remembered. Taking 
the working year to be 310 days, the average per cent of the 
year worked for the same road was: Masons, 30; laborers, 
32; brakemen, 49; firemen, 50; telegraph operators, 53; car- 
penters, 53; switchmen, 57; machinists, 62; conductors, 67; 
engineers, 76; foremen, 79. And this in a comparatively steady 
occupation, such as railroad work is, where a job, even as sec- 
tion-hand, is quite coveted by the wage-worker! How much 
worse may we not then expect to find it in other kinds of 
labor, especially in such as great earth-works, where unskilled 
labor of the very lowest class is employed. The experiences 
from the Chicago Drainage Canal would be amazing if the 
statistical data were collected. The winter emigration of day 
laborers to the South and their return in the spring is familiar 
to people in the Northwestern States. Coxey’s army was a mi- 
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gration from West to East, caused by peculiar circumstances, 
beneficial by scattering the unemployed over a larger area and 
somewhat like the periodical migrations of the Lemmings in 
Norway. 

Now for the remedies! Could we but induce the men to 
marry and found a home and a family to which they were tied 
and for which they would work! But marriageable girls are 
not easily smitten with ‘‘hobos,’’ and marriage is difficult to 
cultivate by law enactments, unless such drastic measures are 
taken as the tyrant Rosas recurred to in Buenos Ayres. He 
had founded a military colony in Azul and to make it a per- 
manent success it was necessary to provide the soldiers with 
wives. On a beautiful summer evening, therefore, when every- 
body was out enjoying the cool night breezes, the police officers 
of the capital were secretly ordered to arrest every woman met 
in the streets without male escort; and next morning they 
were all, street-walkers as well as wives and sisters of senators 
and prominent citizens, carted down to the colony to get mar- 
ried. As Americans might, perhaps, object to such procedure, 
we shall not recommend that it be adopted here. A somewhat 
less severe remedy—but not as effective—would be to encourage 
marriage by making life insurance compulsory for the laborer, 
either directly or indirectly, through his employer. The mar- 
ried man would feel safer with his wife secured against pov- 
erty if he should die; and the unmarried man, if he had nobody 
to provide for, would, without any benefit whatever to himself, 
contribute to the support of his fellow-laborer’s widow and 
children. 

More may be achieved by a law of direct bearing upon the 
evil to be remedied. Establish obstacles in the way of leaving 
as well as discharging from employment. Let it be enacted by 
law that, unless he has plausible reason, an employer shall not 
discharge his employee and an employee not leave his employ 
without having given due notice. Let this term of warning 
bear a certain relation to the term between pay-days, such as 
one half, for instance. Thus the wage-worker, whether he 
works by the hour, day, week, or month, if he is only paid 
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once a week, once every two weeks, or once every month, should 
be notified half a week, one week, or fifteen days before being 
discharged, and, vice versd, give his employer notice of his in- 
tention to leave his employ the same length of time in advance. 
If such notice is not served in due time and due form, either 
written or verbally in presence of witnesses, the offending 
party should compensate the aggrieved party for loss sustained, 
an amount equal to the wages of a full term between pay-days, 
unless it can be proved that other employment or other em- 
ployees could be procured, in which case damages are reduced 
by what was or could have been earned or paid as wages before 
the first regular pay-day; work actually performed always to be 
paid on that day by the employer. This is, provided that no 
greater damages can be claimed for distinct losses caused by the 
premature breaking of the labor contract. The cases could be 
laid before a justice of the peace, a circuit court, or court of 
equity or any other official body, and the compensation awarded 
the plaintiff could be paid out of the wages due the defendant 
or levied by execution ; if no property can be seized, imprison- 
ment with or without hard labor might be recurred to. 

That laws of such tenor have existed and do exist in certain 
kinds of labor, should here be remembered. Sailors, by the 
navigation laws, are bound to serve a certain length of time or 
as long as a voyage lasts, if leaving their ship before they are 
deserters. The English ‘‘ Employers and Workmen Act, 1875”’ 
and Lord Elcho’s ‘‘ Master and Servant Act, 1867,’’ contain, in 
regard to break of labor contracts, similar provisions as here 
proposed for any kind of labor without an explicit contract. A 
similar measure has been included in a bill recently laid before 
the public, entitled, ‘‘ An Amendment to an Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, 1887,’? and applicable only to railroads and railroad em- 
ployees. 

The difficulties which would arise in administering such a law 
are, of course, many. The laborer, after he has made up his 
mind to quit, will take little interest in his work and try to 
shirk it wherever he can. The employer, when trying to get 
rid of an employee, can make life a burden to him. And it 
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will always be questionable and a matter of dispute—in fact, a 
source of continual controversies—what constitute valid reasons 
for discharge or for leaving employ. But these are working 
details and legal difficulties which we know can be overcome, 
inasmuch as ab esse ad posse valet consequencia, and they have been 
overcome in the above mentioned laws. 

It is not the intention in this article to frame any bill. Its 
purpose is only to emphasize the necessity of counteracting the 
roving tendencies and to show that in the restlessness are evils 
rooted which embrace not single professions but the whole 
community. What is needed is a law to regulate the relations, 
not between railroad companies and their men, but between 
every employer and his employees, be the latter a day-laborer 
or a school-teacher, a city or a railroad official, a clerk or a 
saleswoman. They must all be protected and restrained in their 
relations to their employer. But most particularly this applies 
to the unskilled laborer, the man of no friends and no home, no 
hope and no ideals, the drunkard, hobo, and tramp of the 
tramps. 

P. VEDEL. 





SOME OF THE DANGERS OF FREE COINAGE. 


BY ARTHUR B. DALE. 


NE of the worst features incident to the development and 
improvement of a new country, such as has taken place 
in the territory west of the Alleghenies in the last sixty years, 
is the tendency to experiment with various schemes of govern- 
ment and finance that the experience of older sections has 
proven to be fallacies of the most pronounced type, and for 
which the experimenters always pay the penalty. States par- 
take of the nature of the people who compose them, and as the 
individual pays the penalty of a departure from sound economic 
and business principles even so does the state suffer from like 
errors. It matters not that the underlying principles of polit- 
ical economy and all the experience of the past argue that 
there is but one sure way to real wealth and commercial pros- 
perity ; the youthful individual and the equally inexperienced 
commonwealth always insist that their circumstances and sur- 
roundings, the existing conditions in their particular case, ex- 
empt them from the ordinary result of such a course. Yet they 
almost invariably reap the aforesaid result. The old-fashioned 
methods of frugality, perseverance, and grit do not meet with 
universal acceptance, and a tendency toward a short cut to 
wealth and power has developed into one of the greatest dangers 
of the present time, both as to the individual and the state. 
Among the most dangerous of the above mentioned fallacies 
is the idea that our government can establish the free and un- 
limited coinage of fifty cents worth of silver into a dollar with- 
out regard to the action of other great commercial nations. 
That this idea has reached its present proportions is due to its 
ardent support by two classes, the mine-owners, who have 
silver to sell, and the politicians who see in its advocacy an op- 
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portunity for personal advancement. It seems incredible that 
any person who passed through our experience with fiat money 
during the sixties, should believe that any single government 
however strong can by legislation establish and maintain a value 
in an article other than that controlled by the laws of supply 
and demand. Money must have either intrinsic or representa- 
tive value to be issued without limitation. 

Our nation has the very best system of coinage now in 
existence. Under its operation the very largest quantity of 
silver possible to circulation at parity with gold is maintained, 
while still resting upon the foundation universally accepted as 
sound ; namely, the gold standard. There is no place under 
our flag where a silver dollar will not do all that a gold dollar 
will do. It is legal tender for all debts public and private ; it 
is receivable for customs ; it may be held as the reserve of na- 
tional banks, and in no way is it inferior to gold with the 
single exception that its coinage is limited in order that the par- 
ity of the two metals may be maintained. 

At no time in our history have we had a double standard as a 
matter of fact. Its very conception is confusing, and its appli- 
cation and maintenance are impossible. Nominally and legally 
we used a double standard until 1873 ; actually we were on a 
silver basis up to 1837, and have been on a gold basis ever 
since, all statutes to the contrary being non-operative. In 
1873 the statute passed simply made a matter of law what had 
been a matter of fact for thirty-six years. The reason for this 
condition is easily given. Previous to 1837, the commercial 
value of gold exceeded the monetary value, hence according to 
a well-established law of economics it disappeared at once, 
being worth more as bullion than as coin. The same facts are 
true as regards silver subsequent to the law of 1837, which 
changed the ratio of coinage so that while still nominally 
adhering to the double standard we in reality changed to a gold 
standard. Under the law of 1837, a little over six million 
silver dollars were coined and at once went out of circula- 
tion for the very good reason that they were worth $1.03 
each. 


; 
} 
’ 
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The oft-repeated statement that the circulation of the country 
was reduced one half by the act of 1873 lacks the vital ele- 
ment of truth in view of the above statement; for as there 
were no silver dollars in circulation at that date, the demone- 
tization of that metal could not possibly affect the circulation. 

Another claim equally false is that there is a scarcity of 
money in circulation at the present time. The truth of this 
statement as regards certain individuals cannot be denied, and 
it is from them that the loudest howl, for free coinage comes. 
They are mistaken, however, in their idea that this would 
bring the desired relief. An acquisition of correct business 
methods would work a much more speedy and effectual cure. 
As a matter of fact, our per capita circulation has been steadily 
on the increase since 1860, as the following figures taken from 
the treasury reports show: 


Note that this is the circulation per capita and does not in- 
clude money held in the United States treasury. That this 
money is not now performing its service to the people as it 
ought is also a fact, but it is because the opportunities for its 
safe and profitable investment are scarce, owing to the general 
disquietude that has pervaded the country since 1892. Once 
let business confidence return, and the cry for free coinage and 
an increased circulation will disappear as if by magic. Among 
the great commercial nations of to-day, France alone exceeds 
this country in its per capita circulation, owing to the fact 
that the credit system of checks, drafts, etc., incident to a 
large number of banking establishments, has not come into 
general use in that country. In the United States about 95 
per cent of commercial transactions are carried on by the use of 
checks and drafts. 

A glance at the unavoidable results of free coinage of silver 
to the financial world reveals some interesting facts. It is but 
necessary to follow most of the arguments in favor of free 
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coinage to their legitimate conclusion to prove that it would 
be disastrous to capitalists and borrowers, manufacturers and 
laborers alike. 

Obeying the same fixed law that banished the gold coins 
previous to 1837 and the silver dollars subsequent to that date, 
when their commercial value exceeded their monetary value, 
our gold coins being at a commercial premium of nearly 100 
per cent of the monetary ratio established, would be at once ex- 
ported or absorbed into the arts where their commercial value 
could be realized. 

One of the main arguments advanced in support of the free 
coinage theory is the rise of prices that would follow, and this 
cannot be denied. All prices including that of gold would in- 
deed rise, but there would be no increase in value. Instead of 
25.8 grains of gold being the standard of value for a dollar, 
4124 grains of silver commercially worth about half as much 
as the gold would perform that function, and the 25.8 grains of 
gold, while still the monetary unit according to the statute, 
would rise in commercial value to almost two dollars under the 
silver standard. Hence every ten dollar gold piece would con- 
tain nearly $20 worth of bullion, while it, as coined, possessed 
a debt-paying capacity of but $10, and its disappearance from 
circulation as noted above would be but the matter of a very few 
days. 

Such action would bring us at once to a silver standard, 
and while under this standard wheat might bring $1 per 
bushel, every other necessary of life would have risen like- 
wise and its acquisition be no easier than at present. Where 
the actual benefit of such a change comes in is not yet perfectly 
clear. 

Again, the fall in prices claimed to have taken place because 
of the existing system does not necessarily imply misfortune for 
the producer. M. G. Mulhall, the English statistician, main- 
‘tains and proves by his figures that a lower price brings the 
commodity within the reach of a greater number of purchasers 
and that the number of sales made must thus greatly increase. 
If the aforesaid fall in prices be general, which it must be to 
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possess any value as an argument against the gold standard, this 
operates to the advantage of all producers. It simply means a 
larger number of sales at a somewhat less profit on the in- 
dividual transaction. But, it may be argued, a fall in prices 
has a fall in wages as a necessary corollary, and this is true to a 
limited extent. Edward Atkinson, the noted sociologist, after 
an exhaustive research and calculation has proven the following 
to be the case. Taking the annual consumption of food, cloth- 
ing, etc., making up about seven tenths of all the necessaries of 
the ordinary artisan’s living, the prices of which are unaffected 
by locality, as a unit of calculation, he finds that the average 
wages of the ordinary artisan (carpenters, masons, etc.) would 
purchase as follows : 
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That is to say, as a result of the same amount of labor put 
forth the artisan is able to obtain nearly twice the amount of 
necessaries in 1892 that he could in 1850, and this after a four 
years’ civil war and the so-called demonetization of silver. 

One fact should be clearly recognized and continually borne 
in mind when discussing financial questions ; namely, the two- 
fold service of money. It is a medium of exchange in trade and 
is also a measure of value. Of the two the latter is by far the 
more important. As a medium of exchange it transacts but 
five per cent of the business of the day, while as a measure of 
value it is the basis for 95 per cent of exchanges, to say nothing 
of the multitude of transactions of trade and government in 
which neither check nor money pass from hand to hand. In 
view of this fact the importance of an unchangeable standard 
of value is apparent. Any change involves endless confusion 
and disaster before a readjustment to altered conditions would ° 
be accomplished. One of the principal causes of the disastrous 
panic of 1893 was the danger of a change in the standard of 
value as a result of the continued injection of intrinsically de- 
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preciated currency into our financial system. Of course, this 
was not the sole cause, but that it was one of the most potent 
is proven by the flow of money back into the banks as soon as 
this danger was removed by the repeal of the law of 1890, com- 
monly called the Sherman Law. 

International bimetallism has been purposely avoided in this 
article as being of too great magnitude and involving too many 
incidental questions to be properly handled except in a separate 
article. Whether or not the great commercial nations of the 
world can by a united effort maintain silver at an agree ratio 
to gold is as yet an undecided question. Certain it is that it 
can never be done by any one nation alone, and all the talk of 
‘“‘the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 without waiting 
for any other nation on earth’’ is the veriest nonsense. As 
long as this country continues trade relations with gold standard 
countries, so long must we settle with them on a gold basis, 
there being no international legal tender law to force them to 
take depreciated currency on any other basis. 

ARTHUR B. DALE. 











AN INTERNATIONAL PAPER CURRENCY. 


BY JOHN F. HUME. 


VERYBODY seems to admit that our currency needs 
amending. But in what particular, or in what particular 
most of all? Of what especial kind of money do we need a 
larger or a better supply than we now have? Some say we 
should have more silver, some more greenbacks, and others 
more of other accepted mediums of exchange, according to their 
several outlooks or predilections, but there is one point which 
the majority of those discussing the subject seem to overlook, 
and that is the service which is to be performed by the money we 
are to create. We want money that will do our business, and if 
that result is attained, it does not greatly matter what materials 
enter into it. It is the office to be fulfilled, and not the sub- 
stance to be used, that should be first and chiefly considered. 
For what business of ours is there now a lack of adequate cur- 
rency? It has not been in domestic dealings that we have felt 
the need of money differing from what we possess. Every dollar 
in circulation among us has been accepted without question, and 
as a rule the money supply has been ample. Sometimes it has 
been so far in excess of business requirements as to cause great 
accumulations of idle funds. If transactions calling for the use 
of money were limited to our own boundaries and our own popu- 
lation, there would at present be very little occasion for bother- 
ing our heads over the currency question. But when we come 
to our foreign operations the case is very different. There 
trouble has existed, and trouble is likely to continue. The 
reason is obvious enough. Only a portion of our currency has 
been available for that kind of business, and that portion has 
been insufficient for its demands. Our paper money, save in 
very limited quantities, is not acceptable in foreign markets, 
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and was never intended to circulate there. Hence in outside 
traffic the bulk of our currency is of no advantage to us. It is 
only our metallic funds we can use, and, for reasons well under- 
stood, silver is now of small account in making foreign exchanges. 
Gold is the only medium that is absolutely available, and of that, 
unfortunately, our stock in hand has not been equal to the 
demands that have been made upon it. 

Our financial condition, in consequence of this shortage, has 
been peculiarly affected. The balance of trade being temporarily 
against us, and an unusual cail for gold springing up abroad, 
because, in part, of warlike preparations by European govern- 
ments, and, in part, by reason of the hoarding of that metal 
which general distrust in the business world always produces, 
the drafts that have been made upon our gold supply have been 
uncommonly heavy, with the result that, while our banks have 
been full of money that was perfectly good at home, our govern- 
ment and our merchants have found themselves embarrassed in 
providing the cash with which to take care of their foreign 
accounts. The condition, as I have said, is an unusual one, and 
yet it is one which is liable to occur at almost any time, and, 
therefore, it should, if possible, be as carefully and fully guarded 
against as if the normal state of affairs. 

It will from the foregoing be sufficiently plain, the writer 
thinks, that it is in the direction of foreign commerce and for- 
eign complications that our currency chiefly needs amending. 
At all events, the trouble pointed out is so serious as to call for 
remedial action, whatever may be the fact as to other branches 
of the subject. 

But howremedied? The difficulty which, because of its world- 
wide operation, at first glance appears stupendous, may not after 
all be so formidable. “We are not, fortunately, without a prece- 
dent entirely pertinent to the case. We had the same embar- 
rassment in our home business, and we met and overcame it. 
When we found our stock of metallic currency inadequate for 
commercial purposes, we resorted to the use of a paper substitute, 
and in quantities sufficient to meet the necessities of the case. 
In that way the business of a country that stretches thousands of 
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miles in every direction, and embraces no less than forty-four 
distinct and nearly independent states, with several territories, 
has been satisfactorily accommodated, a consummation that 
would have been utterly impossible had we relied wholly upon 
the specie we happened to possess. Why cannot the same result 
be reached by the same means in the dealings which we and the 
people of other countries have with each other? In other words, 
why not have an international paper currency ? 

Of course, the objection at once arises that paper money is the 
creation of law, deriving all of its value from statutory enact- 
ments, and independent governments are not accustomed to 
legislate in partnership. But governments that are foreign to 
each other do come to agreements that are ratified by law. 
Treaties between sovereign states, depending for their validity 
upon legislative confirmation, and calling for legislative action 
in matters essential to their execution, are common enough. In 
that way we have rules in reference to piracy, the slave trade, 
and many other offenses against humanity, that are recognized 
as obligatory by all civilized countries. In that way it was that 
at the Congress of Paris of 1856, nearly a dozen of the leading 
governments adopted a code of laws relating to the conduct of 
the most important business in which nations are supposed to 
engage, viz., that of making war. 

A yet more striking illustration of the principle is to be found 
in the so-called ‘‘ Universal Postal Union”’ that was organized at 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1874, and participated or concurred in by 
nearly all the nations of the globe. For a government to issue a 
five-cent postage stamp that is to pass current in many lands, is 
quite as much of an assumption as it would be for the same gov- 
ernment to issue its note-of-hand, its promise to pay; and if the 
paper should have the indorsement of several responsible nations, 
within whose jurisdictions it was to be a legal tender, there 
would seem to be no reason why it should not so far be a substi- 
tute for gold, and do the work that gold now does. The pledges 
of the nations would ordinarily be quite sufficient. Our govern- 
ment’s pledge sufficed for our greenbacks at a time when it was 
in imminent peril and its credit at the lowest ebb. It would, so 
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far as any principle is involved, be quite as legitimate for several 
countries to combine in producing a greenback, or a blueback, 
or a redback, calling for the payment of a certain amount of 
money, as that they should separately enter into pecuniary 
undertakings. 

There are but few great nations, if any, that fail to put out 
bonds or consols, or other paper obligations that find their way 
into the markets of the world. What reason is there that Eng- 
land and the United States, for instance, should not unite in pro- 
mulgating paper pledges that would go as money, or rather that 
would be money—for whatever is an effectual intermediary in 
exchanges, whether metal, or wood, or bone, or paper, is money 
—wheresoever the jurisdiction of either country extends? And, 
if so, why should not other civilized and responsible nations enter 
into the transaction? Under proper conditions they could not do 
a more sensible or commendable thing. 

And if governments could not be induced to go into company 
with each other in the business of making money for the accom- 
modation of their subjects, what objection can there be to the 
establishment by them of a mutual banking system that would 
do so? The writer can see no good reason why we should not 
have international banks of issue, with branches and directors in 
several countries. In former times, owing to the difficulty of 
communication, such an arrangement would have been difficult, 
if not impracticable. But now distance is annihilated. With 
cables and telegraphs and telephones the operation of such an 
institution would not require the immediate contact of its man- 
agers. Personally they might be strangers to each other. In- 
deed, the day is not far distant when the directors of our rail- 
ways and other great corporations, who live at distant points 
from each other, will rarely come together in their own proper 
persons at executive meetings. Why should they, when they 
can converse as well a thousand miles apart as face to face? Of 
course, the consent of several legislatures would be necessary to 
the arrangement proposed, and on the same line or lines, but 
that should not be difficult to obtain. What is there that nations 
can more properly consult about, with a view to codperative 
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action, than the matter of the currency? That they do so is 
shown by the recent Brussels international conference to discuss 
the question of silver, and the one for the same purpose that was 
held in Paris in 1878. The members of the later convocation at 
their next meeting, if they ever come together again, could, 
with the consent of the appointing powers, just as well turn their 
attention to the paper currency question, and with the prospect 
of accomplishing far more satisfactory results. 

In our national monetary history there is nothing to be found 
that militates with the idea suggested. On the contrary, there 
is much to support it. If that history teaches anything, it is 
not only that finance is a progressive science, but that: our cur- 
rency has been undergoing a continuous and pronounced evolu- 
tion. Little that we have has experienced such radical changes 
as our money. Plenty of those now living can recollect when 
the only currency we had that commanded universal confidence 
was gold and silver. Paper money was regarded by very many 
as an invention of the devil, being considered both vicious in 
principle and dangerous to handle. Banks in their eyes were 
sinks of iniquity. From the year 1835, when there was a recast- 
ing of political parties in this country, to the time of the Civil 
War, many of the platforms of one of our leading organiza- 
tions embodied the following declaration, which was contained in 
the platform of the Loco Foco or Democratic party of the state 
of New York in 1836, viz.: ‘‘We declare unqualified hostility 
to bank notes and paper money as a circulating medium, because 
gold and silver is the only safe and constitutional currency.”’ 

During the period referred to, the only banks we had were in- 
stitutions doing business under state authority. Events, how- 
ever, that were equally beyond the control and the wisdom of 
our people, compelled a radical change. From state banks we 
progressed to national banks, and from bank paper that had 
but a narrow circulation, and was taken with general misgiv- 
ing, to a currency that is everywhere gladly received. To the 
beneficent workings of the present system we need no higher 
testimony than that in our recent business disturbances and dis- 
tresses no man has lost a dollar by being the holder of a bank 
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note. Our trouble has all been with “the coinage of the realm.’’ 

What is to be the next step? Finance, being a progressive 
science, it is fair to assume, has not reached the limit of its de- 
velopment, and is not likely to stand still. An advance from a 
national currency, or from a national banking system, without, 
however, involving their abandonment, to an international cur- 
rency, or to a system of international banking, would seem to be 
in the natural order of things. 

And really, when we come to weigh the proposition in the 
light of its probabilities, there is nothing about the scheme that 
is particularly novel or audacious. We are not without prece- 
dents pointing in that direction. The so-called ‘‘Latin Union”’ 
at once suggests itself. That is a compact which four European 
nations, afterwards joined by two others, in 1865 entered into for 
the joint regulation of their metallic issues. They even went so 
far as to prescribe what legislation each in that connection should 
adopt. Notwithstanding the high contracting parties differ in 
language, in forms of government — one being a republic and all 
the rest monarchies,— in domestic regulations and social customs, 
as well as in foreign intercourse and connections, and their terri- 
tories are in several instances separated from each other by coun- 
tries not parties to the compact, the arrangement has so worked 
to the satisfaction of all concerned that in 1878 it was unani- 
mously renewed and is now in force. If an international con- 
vention to create and regulate metallic money serves so good a 
purpose, why not have one in relation to paper money? 

What is there in the way of the successful working of an in- 
ternational bank, fashioned in the matter of its securities and its 
paper issues, on lines not unlike those of our national banks, 
with jurisdiction covering one, two, three, four, or a dozen sep- 
arate countries, provided, of course, legislative sanction is had 
from those countries? There is no reason why a bank note from 
such an institution, with contents successively. printed on the 
same sheet in the languages of all such countries, and setting 
forth the amount for which issued in their several currencies, 
should not pass readily throughout all of them. It would, in 
fact, be current the world over. 
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The advantages to be derived from such a circulation would be 
manifold. It would prevent what now seems the most absurd of 
all our business operations growing out of dealings between dif- 
ferent countries, in the shuttle-like sending of gold and silver to 
and fro, particularly in the case of ocean shipments, at great 
cost and risk, by providing the means of effecting inexpensive 
and instantaneous settlements. It would be of incalculable con- 
venience to travelers. There is another benefit of much wider 
application that might be fairly calculated on, and that is the in- 
fluence it would have in checking the tendency to panics result- 
ing from scarcity or derangement of the circulating medium in 
unfortunate localities. Now the money of one country, apart 
from such specie as it may contain, can be of no service to an- 
other; but let a common currency be created, and by its inclina- 
tion to escape redundancy at one point, and to flow wherever it 
is most needed, it would naturally help to maintain a financial 
equilibrium and avert the danger of business disturbances. In 
fact, it could be counted upon, by multiplying and improving its 
facilities in many ways, to lengthen the arm and strengthen the 
hands of commerce everywhere. 

Nor should the moral aspects of the case be overlooked, being 
really the most impressive of any. In this regard there are im- 
portant functions which such a currency would perform. It 
would be something more than a mere commercial agent. By 
helping to establish closer relations among ‘foreign peoples 
through the community of interests which a monetary association 
would create, it would break down the frowning barriers of 
ancient jealousy and prejudice. It would largely do away with 
war, because war would endanger the security in which there 
was a mutual investment. It would tend to reduce standing 
armies and substitute friendly tribunals for the settlement of 
public disputes. It would make the world a better place to 
live in. 

Certain it is that the time has come when no currency system 
we may adopt can be considered complete without taking the 
question of foreign exchanges into account and giving it a fore- 
most place. Weare no longer a community unto ourselves in 
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monetary matters, any more than we are in art, in science, or in 
literature. In their workings we have an interest in all the rest 
of the world, and all the rest of the world in us. The money 
that we now need more than any other, is money that will cross 
national lines without obstruction or depreciation, and do its 
work under many flags, and to be of the largest utility it must 
mainly consist of paper rather than of metal. Indeed, metallic 
money, if not exactly a fetich, as a circulating medium can no 
longer meet the requirements of our time. It is money still, but 
its best service is done by proxy. Metal gets the credit, but 
paper does the work. The adoption of a joint or common circu- 
lation by several governments would not necessarily affect the 
status of either gold or silver. One or both would furnish the 
standard of value and be to a certain extent the basis of any 
paper currency that might be put out, but a more modern and 
more active element of commercial vitality would dominate the 
business of the world. Until we have such a currency for the 
convenience and advancement of mankind, one of the best fruits 
of civilization will not be realized. 


JOHN F. HUME. 








THE DECADENCE OF HOME-OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY J. A. COLLINS. 


HE home is one of the most marked and vital features of 
our Christian civilization. The home and the citizen are 
the foundation stone of the nation; the stability of the govern- 
ment and the patriotism of the people depend, to a great extent, 
upon the sanctity and security of the home, its teachings, asso- 
ciations, and ineffaceable influences. The home should be the 
palladium of liberty, a sacred refuge against all evil influences ; 
the castle which neither avarice, nor greed, nor chicanery, could 
ever successfully assault; the one safe refuge of the freeman and 
patriot. In the homes of a nation should be its surest defense, 
and there should the garden of patriotism blossom and bear its 
fruit of devoted citizenship. The preservation of the home 
sentiment and ties, the effect of early home influences, are of the 
most vital importance to the welfare and happiness of the people 
and the stability of their government. 

A man without a home is a creature robbed of manhood, of 
all that delicate and ennobling sentiment that binds him by the 
strongest ties of affection to the land of his childhood and the 
scenes of his happiest recollections. He is the prey of any evil 
influences which may choose to sway him; from such are the 
tools of despotism molded. But the man who has been reared 
under the sacred influences of a happy home will ever be sur- 
rounded by those pure sentiments and attachments that make 
his native land a venerated ideal, and in his home will flourish 
and multiply the sentiments of patriotism and morality, which 
are true foundations upon which rest the stability of government 
and of civil society. It is from the ranks of the homeless that 
the anarchist, the revolutionist, and the dangerous and discon- 
tented elements muster their recruits. 
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Unquestionably the most important step toward preserving 
.the liberties of the people, the contentment of the masses, and 
the perpetuation of our free institutions is the preservation of 
the home sentiment, and the protection of the sanctity of the 
home; the freeing of the homes which shelter the helpless from 
the interference of any outside power or influence whatever. 
Effective homestead laws are unquestionably of the most imper- 
ative and vital importance, and should be so devised as to pro- 
tect motherhood and infancy not only from the greed and avarice 
of the shrewd and unscrupulous, but from the profligacy and 
weakness of those upon whom rests the great responsibility of 
the future welfare and usefulness of the family. The home feat- 
ure of our American life is not only one of its most marked and 
attractive characteristics, but it is one of the most important, 
one of the strongest supports of our governmental system. 

This being true, the facts developed by the investigation con- 
ducted by the census bureau are most startling, and the condi- 
tions shown most threatening and dangerous. No patriotic 
citizen can read the sad record without a sigh of regret and a 
chill of fear ; without a heart pang at the realization of the sad 
truth that the home life of the people is in its decadence, and 
that if present conditions are continued, and their results steadily 
developed, the American home will, in a short time, come to be 
but a memory ; a lovely feature in the legend of an ideal people. 
The stubborn and ugly facts which confront us in the statistics of 
home-ownership are the sentinels upon the watch-tower of our 
civilization, which give us warning of the advance of a powerful 
and dangerous enemy. Let the tocsin be sounded and the forces 
of patriotism be rallied to the defense. These figures show an 
immense, a startling diminution in the proportion of home- 
owners during the past decade, in every section of the country, 
in every state of the nation ;—such a ratio of diminution as to 
lead one to question the reliability of the data, yet the facts have 
been proved beyond question. 

A few decades ago the great bulk of the population was made 
up of home-owners, and their homes were practically free from 
ingumbrance; to-day the vast bulk of the population are tenants: 
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then, even those who had been so unfortunate as to have fallen 
into reverses and the clutches of the mortgage system, had an 
outlet of escape, a refuge, in the vast domain of free lands which 
invited them to rear new homes upon the virgin soil of the great 
West; to-day this refuge is cut off and we must face the condi- 
tions as we find them. 

The census of 1890 shows that on June ist of that year the 
total population was about 63,450,760, or 12,690,152 families of 
five members each, or an aggregate of that many homes, both 
owned and rented. Out of this 12,690,152 families, the number 
owning and occupying mortgaged homes and farms was 2,250,000, 
leaving 10,440,152 families occupying hired homes and farms or 
those they owned free of incumbrance. About 8,250,000 
occupy hired homes or farms, that is, they are tenants, leaving 
2,190,152 who occupy their homes free of incumbrance. This is 
only about 16 per cent of the total number of families, leav- 
ing 84 per cent of the total number as occupants of hired 
and mortgaged homes. As about 18 per cent of the whole num- 
ber occupy mortgaged homes, the percentage of actual tenants is 
about 66 per cent. But the occupant of a mortgaged home is 
virtually but a tenant of the mortgagee, and we find 84 per cent 
of the families of the nation are virtually tenants. 

Think of this startling result having been produced in so short 
a time, with the vast domain of free lands in the West open to 
settlers, with the great fields of industry open 4nd offering em- 
ployment at good pay ; and then consider what is to be the result 
with the great West all occupied, or its lands all monopolized, a 
population increased by the addition of millions, both by natural 
increase and by immigration, the mineral lands and mines con- 
trolled by syndicates of foreign capital; the transportation sys- 
tem controlled in the interest of a few millionaire owners; the 
manufactures operated by great corporations in their own interest: 
with the public lands exhausted, and the home sites monopolized 
and held by speculators beyond the reach of the industrial 
masses. All of this, and money constantly appreciating in value 
while wages and the products of labor are steadily decreasing. 
What has this nation to offer the great industrial class to secure 
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its devotion, to develop its patriotism; what is there in the future 
for this class? In the patriotism of the people is the hope and 
dependence of the nation. Is the existence and steady develop- 
ment of such conditions as are here shown likely to develop the 
patriotism of those affected by them? 

The burden of debt represented by the mortgages is an im- 
portant feature of the situation, as it indicates the ratio at which 
the homes of the people are likely to pass out of their possession 
in the near future. The following figures will give a fair idea of 
the status in this respect. On June ist, 1890, in the state of 
Kansas, the number of mortgages in force was 298,880, amount- 
ing to the vast sum of $243,146,826, covering 26,590,795 acres, 
showing a per capita debt of $170, or $850 to each family. As 
the population of the state only includes 286,055 families, this 
represents more than one mortgage to every family in the state: 
but of course this number of mortgages covers all classes of 
property and does not relate to homes alone. The feature of 
mortgages on homes especially will be given further on: In 
Iowa the total number of mortgages was 252,539, aggregating a 
debt of $199,774,171, incumbering 16,312,176 acres, making a 
per capita debt of $104, or $520 to each family. As the state 
contains 384,181 families, this represents a mortgage to almost 
every family in the state. In Illinois there were 297,247 mort- 
gages, amounting to $384,299,180, representing a per capita of 
$100, or $500 per family, or not quite one mortgage to every two 
families. These are representative states of the best agricultural 
section in the West, with every advantage of soil and climate, 
and every facility for transportation to convenient and extensive 
markets. The figures are a fair index for all of the Western 
States. The conditions in the older states of the East are no 
better, in fact rather worse, but space is too limited to set out 
the exact figures. 

By comparing the figures for 1890 with those of the former de- 
cade, it is startling to note at what a rapid rate the homes of the 
people are passing into the hands of landlords of the lending 
class, and the population becoming reduced to the condition of 
tenants. 
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It may be stated as an undeniable fact that fifty years ago the 
United States was a nation of home-owners; a mortgaged home 
was the unusual condition; to-day almost 70 per cent of our popu- 
lation are actually tenants, and a mortgage stands of record 
against every seven individuals of the entire population, almost 
one to every family in the nation. 

Prior to 1880 the number of mortgaged homes was extremely 
small; investigations made in alarge number of counties, running 
back as far as my debt appears of record, show this to be the case. 

The Eastern States having been longer subjected to the effects 
of existing systems, show more clearly than those of the West the 
rapid concentration of wealth and the enormous diminution in 
the number of home-owners. A comparison of the conditions 
prevailing in 1880 with those found to exist in 1890 will give us 
a good basis upon which to rest conclusions. 

In the state of Connecticut, in 1880, only 10.22 per cent of the 
farms were occupied by tenants; in 1890, 17.68 per cent were in 
the hands of tenants and 25.60 per cent were under mortgage. 
Now, as before stated, the nominal owner of a mortgaged home 
is virtually but a tenant, the equity of the owner being subject 
to the claim of the mortgagee. Taking this view of the case, in 
1890 in Connecticut 43.28 per cent of the farmers were tenants; 
a diminution of 33.06 per cent of free owners in ten years. Of 
her population who live in towns, 71.30 per cent are tenanis and 
14.76 per cent live in mortgaged homes, showing 86.06 per cent 
of her town population to be virtually tenants. 

In Massachusetts, in 1880, only 8.18 per cent of her farms were 
occupied by tenants; in 1890, 15.06 per cent were so occupied and 
25.07 per cent were mortgaged; showing 40.93 per cent of her 
farm population virtually tenants; a diminution of 32.75 per 
cent. In towns, 67.28 per cent hire their homes and 12.78 per 
cent are mortgaged, making 80.15 per cent of the urban popula- 
tion virtually tenants. Averaging town homes and farms to- 
gether, hired and mortgaged, 77.32 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation are tenants. In the city of Boston, 83.57 per cent are 
actually tenants including mortgaged homes, 89 per cent are 
virtually tenants. 
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In Rhode Island, in 1880, only 19.88 per cent of the farms 
were hired; in 1890, 25 per cent were hired and 14.29 per cent 
mortgaged, showing 39.29 per cent of her farm families virtually 
tenants, a diminution of free owners of 19.41 per cent. Of her 
urban population, 79.26 per cent are tenants and 7.88 per cent 
mortgaged, making 87.14 per cent virtually tenants. There are 
no figures given for town population in 1880 in any of the states, 
so that it is impossible to show the rate of diminution, but it is 
unquestionably much greater than in the farm population. 

In Vermont, in 1880, 13.41 per cent of the farms were hired; 
in 1890, 17.62 per cent were hired and 36.53 per cent mortgaged, 
making 54.15 per cent virtually tenants, a diminution in free 
owners of 40.74 per cent. Of the city homes, 54.39 per cent are 
hired and 16.82 per cent mortgaged, total virtually tenants 71.21 
per cent. 

In New Hampshire, in 1880, 8.13 per cent of the farms were 
hired; in 1890, 10.92 per cent hired and 19.41 per cent mort- 
gaged, making 30.23 per cent of farmers virtually tenants. Of 
the town population, 60.73 per cent hire their homes and 9.94 
per cent are mortgaged, showing 70.67 per cent virtually ten- 
ants. In the great cities the average percentage of tenants will 
will reach, at the lowest, 80 per cent. 

This group of states being the oldest, with the greatest di- 
versity of industry, has had the best opportunity to benefit by 
any advantages existing systems may possess ; and yet we find a 
steady and startling diminution in the percentage of free home- 
owners; in fact, it is clear that over 70 per cent of the population 
are practically homeless. If these conditions are the result of 
the experience of the older states, with all of their advantages, 
what is to be expected for the newer, which necessarily labor 
under many disadvantages? With two hundred years in which 
to have benefited by the blessings of our boasted institutions, 
surely there has been time to have wrought the independence of 
the masses so far as a mere question of shelter is concerned; yet 
we find over 70 per cent of the population shelterless and pay- 
ing tribute to an extremely small proportion for the roofs which 
cover them. 
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The figures for the Western States show them to be moving 
steadily and surely to the condition of the older states of the 
East. In Wisconsin, in 1880, 9.05 per cent of the farms were 
hired; in 1890, 13.10 per cent were hired and 37.45 per cent 
mortgaged, showing 50.34 per cent of the farmers to be virtually 
tenants, a diminution .of over 40 per cent in free owners. Of 
town homes, 45.45 per cent were hired in 1890 and 16.11 per 
cent mortgaged, making 61.56 per cent tenants. In Montana, 
where land should be plenty and easily acquired, in 1880, 5.27 
per cent of the farms were occupied by tenants; in 1890, 13.40 
per cent were hired and 13.49 per cent mortgaged, making 26.89 
per cent tenants; a diminution of 21.62 per cent of free owners. 
In Minnesota, in 1880, of her farm population 9.15 per cent 
were tenants; in 1890, 15.25 per cent were tenants and 39.31 per 
cent were mortgaged, making 54.56 per cent virtually tenants. 
Of her urban population in 1890, 53.01 per cent were tenants and 
16.94 per cent mortgaged; 69.95 per cent virtually tenants. This 
is a fair index for the West. 

In the South the conditions are shown to be no better than in 
New England, although land mortgages are not so common, the 
lender preferring a lien on the cotton crop as security, cotton 
being much more readily turned into money. For this reason 
the bulk of the debt in the South is represented by crop liens 
and chattel mortgages. In Georgia, in 1880, 44.85 per cent of 
the farms were occupied by tenants; in 1890, 58.10 per cent were 
. 80 held and 1.42 per cent were mortgaged, showing 59.52 per 
cent of the farmers to be virtually tenants; a diminution of 14.67 
per cent in ten years. In cities 80.26 per cent hired their homes 
in 1890 and 1.08 per cent were mortgaged, showing 81.34 per cent 
to bevirtually tenants. In Tennessee, in 1880, 34.53 per cent of the 
farmers were tenants; in 1890, 41.88 per cent hired their farms and 
1.87 per cent were mortgaged, 43.75 per centtenants. Of homes 
in towns 79.72 per cent are hired and 1.73 per cent mortgaged; 
81.45 per cent of the urban population tenants. In South Caro- 
lina, in 1880, 50.31 per cent of the farms were hired; in 1890, 
61.49 per cent were hired and 3.08 per cent mortgaged, 64.57 
per cent of the farm population tenants. The general average 
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of farms and city homes is 71.03 per cent hired and 2.17 per 
cent mortgaged, or 73.40 per cent of the entire population ten- 
ants. 

From the foregoing facts and figures it is evident that the same 
results are developed throughout the entire country, and that the 
evil is not confined to any section. In every state of the Union 
there is a steady and great diminution in the number of free 
home-owners going on. In no state or section is there an in- 
crease, nor in a single instance is there even a case where the 
number has not been seriously diminished. What isto be the re- 
sult if this constant diminution is continued? Already above 
70 per cent of our population are reduced to the condition of 
tenants, the free home-owner is becoming the exception ; a land- 
lord system is being rapidly established, and the great mass of 
the population, under our boasted free institutions, are depend- 
ent upon a class for the very roofs which shelter them; the 
American people from a nation of free home-owners are becom- 
ing the dependents of a favored class; not only for the employ- 
ment which gives them food, but the roofs which shelter their 
helpless families. Is there not danger—great danger—in this 
condition to the liberty of which we have been accustomed to 
boast, as well as to the social institutions and moral cast of our 
people? The American home has long been the boast of our 
people; its teachings and influences have been the breath of life 
to our institutions; what is to be the future of this nation with 
this, its most vital factor, destroyed, and its people the depend- 
ents of a dominant class, who stand between them and the soil 
of their nativity, to whom they are under obligation for the 
roofs which sheltered their infancy and those which cover their 
children? It is indeed a sad and serious situation, and the 
destruction of the American home life is a deadly blow at the life 
of American institutions. 

A comparison of the proportion of tenants in the United States 
with that of the same class of other nations will startle the most 
obtuse, and ought to awaken all who feel a pride in our country 
and its future prosperity to the necessity of some action looking 
to the preservation of this most sacred of all of our social institu- 
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tions. The United States to-day shows a greater proportion of de- 
pendent or tenant families than any nation of the civilized world 
with the exception of Great Britain, and is not far behind that. 


Country. Percentage of Tenants. 
Australia 


Sweden 
United States over 70 percent. In the United Kingdom the great 
bulk of the population is of the tenant class. In the other countries the 
percentage is given of the average, which probably is not far from the 
percentage of population. 
Country. Percentage of Tenants. 


Canada 
Germany 
Italy 
Norway 
South Africa 


Is it not startling that in the greatest republic on earth, whose 
free institutions and free homes have been its boast for a hun- 


dred years, the percentage of its dependent population should 
be greater than even in the monarchies of Europe? This start- 
ling diminution of the number of free home-owners is an indica- 
tion that points to a dark future for our country unless some- 
thing is done to stay the tide of landlordism, and curb the greed 
of speculation that like an octopus has wound its deadly tentacles 
about the American home. 


J. A. COLLINS. 





THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 


BY PROF. HENRY H. BARBER, D. D. 


HE problems of industry are to-day the most urgent prob- 
lems of society and civilization. They press on every 
patriot and Christian man, and the Church may well give patient 
thought and effort to their solution. It is not strange that they 
engross the painful and anxious attention of all serious and 
thoughtful men. From the Catholic Church to the Salvation 
Army they are the subject of study, exhortation, and experiment 
in all religious circles. Leo XIII. is bringing the papal hier- 
archy into intelligent connection with the needs of the nineteenth 
century on this theme, and General Booth finds his missionary 
work for the ‘‘submerged tenth’’ blocked till he can establish 
saving industrial relations for the shelter of his rescued con- 
verts. The churches that hold the service of humanity to be the 
highest ritual of worship and the end of religious fellowship may 
well consider the part they have to fulfil in the settlement of the 
industrial difficulties of the time. 

It is as important for religion as for the interests of labor, that 
it should cherish active interest in the social problems. Enthu- 
siasm for dogma has largely subsided in the conviction that all 
dogmas are but far approximations to unapproachable Reality. 
This leaves the growing tolerance of the churches a negative and 
languid unity; as Bacon has said, all colors agreeing in the 
dark. Itis oniy interest in life, its great social problems, its seeth- 
ing interests, the method of its true advance, that can revive the 
slumbering loyalties of religious fervor, and build the platforms 
of living, spiritual fellowship. Professor MacKenzie is mainly 
right when he suggests that a remedy for religious dearth and 
division may be found ‘‘in a thorough education of those who 
are to be the spiritual teachers of their time in a knowledge of 
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the main conditions of social and individual welfare.’’* (Fhe 
emergence of the Gospel from the prison-house of the creeds to 
lend inspiration to the movements of modern life, is at once the 
fulfilment of the Christian ideal and the promise of advancing 
light and good in the struggling, burdened life of to-day.) It is 
the office of the Church to spiritualize social ideals, and to lift 
the heated conflicts of clashing interests, of capital and labor, em- 
ployer and workman, away from merely self-regarding and pas- 
sionate partisanship toward the high lights of justice, reason, 
and Christian civilization. ‘‘The men of social aspirations,’’ 
said Dr. J. G. Brooks at Plymouth, ‘‘will not leave the Church 
when they see it sincerely seeking to understand and help in 
settling social questions.’’} Those who have left the Church 
and fancied it outgrown, may become its helpers and votaries 
when they see it intelligently striving to bridge social chasms 
and sympathizingly lift the burdens and atone the bitter differ- 
ences in society. 

The first demand, then, is for an intelligent comprehension of 
the questions and interests involved. Perhaps the most urgent 
advice to be given to the religious teacher who is moved by the 
social questions of the time, is that he should avoid being cap- 
tured by the force of his own uninstructed sympathies, or be- 
coming the prey of the fanatic or the doctrinaire. It is only 
when the heart flows through the brain that its currents move 
the social problem nearer to sure solution. 

On the other hand, there is peril of being persuaded or 
badgered into indifference and neglect of these pressing topics 
by the dogmatism of conventional self-interest or the assurance 
of deductive economists. In the presence of new forces and 
conditions, there is no doctrinaire more misleading, often more 
stupid, than conservative common sense. We need to remem- 
ber that Christianity lives, as democracy lives, as civilization 
rises, by achieving the impossible, by transcending the maxims 
and methods of the past, in the creation of better conditions in 
response to the prophecy of new aspirations. 


* “Social Philosophy,” p. 326. 
+ Report in Boston Transcript, of a lecture at the Summer School of Ethics. 
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Other obvious suggestions are that the Church must be 
non-partisan, that its method is spiritual and not controversial 
or mechanical, that its trust must be in augmented moral forces 
more than in changed outward conditions, that it may hope to 
do effective good only as it shall help to substitute personal and 
sympathetic, for mechanical and hostile relations. Its watch- 
words must be peace, justice, humanity. Amid the war- 
ring passions of opposed interests the Church must plead for 
calm discussion and peaceful settlement of labor troubles. It 
should urge the enforcement of peaceful composition of dif- 
ferences. Some complaint has been made because of the em- 
ployment of troops to repress violence during the late disorder 
in Chicago. I can conceive no better use of the army of the 
United States than for the supprassion of private warfare. Our 
American way is to settle all disputes by peaceful discussion and 
the ballot. Neither party to industrial strifes must be permitted 
to organize or attempt violent measures. 

Even for self-defense, the public agencies must be invoked 
and trusted. Both sides may be granted entire freedom of or- 
ganization, persuasion, and contract ; but all forcible seizure of 
advantage or defense of claims by one side or the other should 
be left to the arbitrament of the state, the only rightful deposi- 
tory of force in a civilized community. By legislation, by judi- 
cial arbitrament, if need be, by the military forces of the state 
and the nation, the rights of property and the rights of labor 
will at length be vindicated. When these fail everything fails. 
What these will not secure cannot be otherwise accomplished. 
Rich corporations and impatient labor unions must be taught, 
are being effectively taught, supreme regard for the peace of 
the community and the law of the land. The rush to mob vio- 
lence or to private war is barbaric, feudal, intolerable. The 
party that resorts to these measures loses sympathy and is pre- 
destined to fall. Our Anglo-Saxon regard for law is like the 
farmer’s wall, built, he said, three feet high and four feet thick, 
so that when it fell down it would be higher than before. 

I know that some exception, probably very energetic excep- 
tion, will be taken on the one side and on the other to this state- 
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ment. It will be said, on the one hand, that every man has the 
natural right to defend his own property, that the law gives him 
the right of self-defense and of unobstructed control of his prem- 
ises and business, and that the mill or corporation that hires men 
to defend its premises from violent intrusion, or to protect those 
who choose to work, does no more than the citizen who shoots a 
burglar, or hires a private watchman to guard his house. 

This position is plausible but not conclusive. When, two 
years ago, the owners of the Homestead mills brought companies 
of armed men, hired for the purpose, from a distance, to protect 
their workmen against strikers, the moral sense of the community 
condemned their course, and it is significant to notice that in re- 
cent labor troubles it has not been repeated. Entirely apart from 
the merits of the strike this action was seen to be unwarrantable. 
It was not then forbidden by statute in Pennsylvania and it was dif- 
ficult to state wherein it transcended the ethical bounds of self-de- 
fense. But many of our states have forbidden it, and are amply 
warranted in doing so. For indefinite as the line may be, there 
is a clear distinction between self-protection against ordinary vio- 
lence and the private importation of armed men to coerce a com- 
munity to terms felt by it to be unjust or oppressive. It is clear 
that the employer who is even innocently the occasion of the 
outbreak should not also be judge and executioner of the means 
of its repression. Granting his position to be wholly just, it 
needlessly embitters and outrages the men, who, however mis- 
takenly, hold themselves to be already aggrieved and injured. 
The state is the only rightful depository of organized force, as it 
is the only impartial agency of the exercise of force. The very 
need of employing any considerable number of men for such a 
purpose shows a state of things that makes their employment by 
private individuals or corporations perilous to freedom and pub- 
lic security. So the magnitude of modern industrial arrange- 
ments makes their management a matter of ptiblic welfare. The 
fact of the organization of labor, and its efficiency, and the 
class interests and passions engendered, are added reasons 
why the repression of any outbreaks it is concerned in 
should be in the most impartial and trusted hands—the public 
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authorities that are responsible only to the whole people and to 
the laws. 

By all these considerations the ordinary right of self-defense 
is in such cases modified. It is possible that delay of justice, 
and sometimes large destruction of property, may result from 
forbearing such armed protection. None the less, must it be in- 
sisted on and enforced, since only so can the peace and welfare 
of the community be assured. The rights of a class can never 
include the imperiling of society. The hatred of the Pinker- 
ton forces was more than the rage of baffled workmen. It was the 
perception of a brute, sordid element that had no rightful place 
in the contest. The enlistment of men to be sold for service to 
private parties in any quarrel is a business for which a republic 
has no use ; a8 demoralizing as it is loathsome, turning our in- 
dustries into a perpetual prize fight. The soldier in that sense 
—which was in the original sense of the word—is an anachronism 
in our industrial civilization. 

It is to be hoped that the proved ineffectiveness, if not the essen- 
tial wickedness, of the system will make it to be henceforth dis- 
used. I have dwelt upon it, only because abandoned principles 
and exploded methods, like popular crazes and speculative pan- 
ics, are apt to reappear in the experience—or the acquiring of 
experience—of every generation. This practice should be every- 
where forbidden by statute, and swept away by the condemnation 
of all good men. 

So on the other side, in the interests of peace and order, more 
than that, of social justice and social progress, the Church must 
visit with equal condemnation the equally barbaric and futile 
violence of workmen. It is as un-American as indefensible and 
unchristian, for them to attempt by force to hinder employers 
from the control of their property and business, from hiring 
whom they will to do their work, or to hinder any from working 
who will. Trades unions, unions for mutual protection, for dis- 
cussion, for free combinations against unjust conditions, are well ; 
even sometimes for strikes and support of strikers are also well, 
though not often so well. Though condemned by many, and 
only just attaining full legal status, the influence of these organ- 
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izations is on the whole educative and helpful. Their growing 
power marks the growing freedom and prosperity of labor ; and 
will come, I hope, at length to mark effective combination and 
competition against all inequitable demands of employers. Who 
can help rejoicing that the sweat-shops of New York have lately 
received a serious rebuke in the speedily successful strike for 
more adequate wages of the Coat-Makers’ Union? It was backed 
by the strong moral support of the community, and furnishes a 
striking instance of the power of wholesome and instructed 
public opinion. 

But this peaceful victory for justice indicates the principle 
and method of successful strikes. Violent means employed to 
attain these ends are private warfare, as lawless and unjustifiable, 
indeed, as the employer’s use of arms to protect his industry— 
more unjustifiable, indeed, as offensive is worse than defensive 
war. Happily, it almost never succeeds; producing usually—in 
this country, at least—a revulsion that defeats for a time even 
the just demands of the strikers. And when it does succeed, it 
is at the expense of that good feeling and growth of industrial 
enterprise which are the needful conditions of prosperity for the 
workers as well as the employers. Could such warfare usually 
succeed, the victory would be a barren one; more disastrous to 
the victors than defeat, since it would kill enterprise, drive 
wealth into hiding, and turn civilization back toward barbarism. 
They in whose name the conflict was begun would suffer first 
and most. In short, violent effort to change the conditions of. 
wages and employment must issue either in anarchy or revolu- 
tion. Anarchy is the failure of self-government and the begin- 
ning of despotism. Revolution in our republic can achieve 
nothing that could not be more surely gained by legislation, and 
so is absurd. There are occasions, as in the late English dock 
strike, where the wretched condition of the workers made even 
the riotous refusal to permit others still more wretched to work 
for the pittance refused, seem almost justifiable, till one put 
himself in these others’ place. The fact that there are other 
thousands waiting to take the places vacated by the strikers, 
shows that still more capital is wanted to start industries of one 
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or another sort in which these can be employed, and this can 
only come through the peaceful extension of industry. It is 
almost treason against humanity to limit production by violence, 
and so make that growth of business impossible through which 
alone they also could find employment. 

Clear as these considerations seem, I know their force is often 
denied or evaded. But no man can‘deny that this use of force 
is demoralizing, and if allowed to grow general would be sub- 
versive of all security and property rights. It is un-American 
and mischievous, and—usually—ineffective. It is the swift school 
of license and crime. A mob takes the law into its hands, and 
a reckless multitude rush on to violence and outrage. Stupid 
demagogues talk revolution, and the unbalanced.and ignorant 
are maddened to plunder and assassination. In the government 
of all, for all, what cannot be done peacefully and lawfully can- 
not be done at all, and should not be otherwise attempted. Law- 
less seizure of mills and railroads and mines, as a way of com- 
pelling larger wages and greater industrial freedom, is a mid- 
summer madness which, however it spread, must speedily col- 
lapse as it meets the stern determination of society and the 
force of state and nation. 

It is the office of the Christian Church to soften the passions 
and stay the violence that are as ineffectual in their results as 
they are mistaken and mischievous. Above all it is called to 
urge the claims of common interest and knit the bonds of com- 
mon sympathies in the fellowship of the great human and divine 
relations it is specially set to interpret and to foster. Most vital 
to the settlement of the labor difficulties of the day is the call they 
voice to the intelligent and sympathetic study of the problems in- 
volved. They are grave, deep-seated, and widespread difficulties 
that we have got to meet. They are stirrings of questions that 
can never be settled until they are settled right. The social 
question is the question of this generation, as the slavery ques- 
tion in the last, and national independence and freedom in the 
generations before that. The unrest and impatience of the labor 
interest involve also the questions of government, society, per- 
sonal relations, civilization itself. Let us not treat it as the 
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misfortune of our times, as the wayward and greedy impulse of 
misguided men simply. It is rather our providential business 
to see to and settle. These questions are upon us, not because 
the world is going backward, but because it is going forward, 
and has come to them in the divine order of human develop- 
ment. Senseless clamors and impossible demands there are, but 
these are not all. Those are questions that have come to stay 
until they are answered ; and however they alarm and incon- 
venience us, they are likely to make us think and live to better 
purpose. Easy chairs for all, and untroubled dreams, the 
World-Ruler is not careful to provide. The making of many 
tons of iron and amassing many millions of gold is clearly not 
his chief intent. There is something better than our wonderful 
material productiveness ; better than luxury, better than splen- 
did churches and spreading factories ; better even than hospi- 
tals and library buildings, adorned with costly gifts, princely 
and beneficent ; better even than social security and prosperous 
days. Justice is better. Humanity is better. Better the fierce 
discussions and strenuous struggles that shall at length teach 
social sanity and bring the highest to the wise help and uplift- 
ing of the lowliest. Progress through discontents, adjustment 
through conflict and upheaval, the growth of mutual help 
through mutual need, and the perception born of struggle and 
experiment that the interests of men are one—such are the 
lessons of history as to the way the world goes forward. 

Nothing is so demanded for the settlement of the labor ques- 
tion as the spirit of justice, and the willingness to give thought- 
ful and considerate study by each party from the other’s point of 
view. Then the legislation which is for classes would seek the 
interests of all; the fierce competitions that are murderous to 
labor because first suicidal of wealth and energy would change 
to ardent emulation for the best industrial conditions; and the 
making of iron be subsidiary in a commonwealth to the making 
of men. 

What an anomaly that a great state should be proud of its 
mines, and careless of its manhood; regardful of its steam-power, 
and reckless and venal in its statesmanship; protective of its in- 
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dustrial products, and slow to protect the education of its chil- 
dren and the security of its homes! 

The meaning of the labor agitation, under all its crudeness 
and crazes, is that at length all this is to be reversed; that man- 
ufactures are for man, and not man for manufactures; that wages 
are to be an equitable division of products, and not a mere de- 
vice to manipulate men for the advancement of a few; and that 
wealth is a trust. Yes, and the brain power that gathers wealth 
is a trust, for the final service of all. The political economy 
that does not teach this will be outgrown; the wage-system that 
does not subserve this will be reformed or replaced; the legisla- 
tion that does not aim at this will be condemned; the employer 
that does not recognize this will fail in the competition of the 
larger generosity that will then be the larger prudence as it is 
now the larger wisdom. 

Then, too, it will be possible to see what even now is mainly 
and fundamentally true, that the interests of employers and 
workmen are one; that capital is not the enemy, but the best 
ally of labor ; and the increase of wealth in more or fewer hands, 
when the hands are clean and helpful, the best assurance of work 
and plenty for all. The millionaire may not then be reckoned 
the most admirable product of the industrial world, since the 
most equitable methods would hardly produce him; but he 
would be seen to be at worst a tank of surplus value, able to use 
his wealth only in its diffusion, and capable of untold benefits in 
its wise employment. There are many new methods for lighten- 
ing the conditions of labor and bringing more of cheer and 
privilege into the worker’s life. Some of these are yet in the 
experimental state, and the conservative instincts of our self- 
helping American life are prone to look askance upon them, and 
upon those who urge them. England, Germany, above all Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, are furnishing object lessons which we 
shall do well to study. Still more, we should emulate the spirit 
of pure democracy, the equal regard for all men’s welfare, which 
underlies these measures. Our legislation has been too much 
for wealth and not enough for life ; too much for corporate in- 
terests, not enough for welfare. 
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It is instructive to find these new countries, which within the 
memories of some of us were only penal colonies and cannibal 
islands, giving points on the higher civilization to England and 
America. Christian sociology can but rejoice in these fresh 
fields of hopeful and energetic social experiment. The Christian 
Church can do no less than to believe in the final practicability 
of their ideal of equal industrial opportunity opened and 
guarded by the state. It may further inquire whether the meas- 
ure of governmental action preferred hitherto by the self-depend- 
ent Anglo-Saxon and Puritan population of this country bounds 
the demands of the present and the future in the presence of new 
conditions and multifarious races needing special help and train- 
ing into Christian democracy. 

Human conduct moves in a diagonal between inward impulse 
and outward influence. The socialist emphasizes one of these 
forces, the individualist the other. But progress is the accept- 
ance of both. While they work in opposite directions, they 
alike tend to the common results of personal development and 
social progress. To ignore either is the doctrinaire’s blindness. 
To condemn all competition of individual enterprise because it 
may be selfishly pursued, is no more absurd than to fear that 
enterprise will be fatally lost because of some extension of social 
control. 

I can but name a few directions of study and experiment 
that demand earnest consideration. The extension of codpera- 
tion, the encouragement of arbitration, making it compulsory 
wherever possible, the cautious extension of governmental own- 
ership and control of natural monopolies—and other monopolies 
when abused,—and above all profit-sharing or industrial partner- 
ship, which seems to combine more hopeful elements for the so- 
lution of labor difficulties among intelligent workmen than any 
other method proposed,—the success attending the employment 
of these methods in one or another country warrants a larger 
measure of respect and of intelligence concerning them than has 
yet been common among us. The immense proportions of co- 
operative distribution in England, the prosperity and happy ef- 
fects of profit-sharing in France during fifty years, the public 
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administration of telegraphs in England and of railroads on the 
Continent, the tax and land systems of New Zealand, give our 
economists and industrial leaders something to do besides sneer 
at the failures of the socialists, or to prophesy disaster for the 
extension of codperative and governmental functions. A free 
community can adopt just as much of socialistic industry as it 
finds for the time convenient and helpful, without committing 
itself to any hard and fast theories, or finding itself forbidden to 
turn in a new direction when the conditions change. The his- 
tory for 250 years of the New England towns—those purest 
democracies, at once individualistic and socialistic—shows this if 
it shows anything. 

There are, besides, a number of ways in which the life of the 
great body of working people can be easily enlarged and im- 
proved, and in these the Church may lead public sentiment, or 
in some cases work directly, to open and establish beneficent 
agencies. I may mention among these free public libraries, 
postal savings banks, eompulsory school attendance, industrial 
training, public employment, and loan offices. Each of these 
would greatly advance the prosperity, thrift, and comfort of the 
community, and furnish the means by which intelligence, wis- 
dom, and kindness would be increased in the discussion of labor 
and kindred questions. 

Another thing that the Church could do to better the condi- 
tions of labor is in the direction of better homes for the people. 

There is no other direction of reform, save perhaps that of 
- temperance, in which so much is said, and wisely said, and so 
little is yet accomplished. And yet experiments both in Eng- 
land and this country show that there is no more urgent and no 
more feasible means of raising the condition and the moral life 
of the cities of our country. It need not even be charity at all 
in the ordinary sense. No safer investment, with moderate 
profits, waits the consecrated wealth of our cities than can be 
found in building and wisely administering better dwellings for 
the poor. I do not assert that the returns will be as large as 
conscienceless landlordism exacts—for it seems to be generally 
true that the more wretched the tenement, the larger the per- 
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centage paid in rent—but experience has abundantly shown that 
a fair income may be had on funds invested in wholesome and 
greatly improved tenements, only, if they are to stay wholesome 
and improved, they must have the supervision of thoughtful, 
patient, and humane owners. 

There are men and women living on incomes and giving their 
time and thought to miscellaneous philanthropic or missionary 
work, who accomplish not a tithe of the good they might do if 
they would thus devote themselves to redeem the homes of the 
poor from squalor and overcrowding. No better missionary 
work could be undertaken by any city church than to purchase 
and improve the worst tenement house in the city, setting its 
wisest and most Christian man or woman the task of collecting 
rents, suggesting improvements, and in an unobtrusive and 
sensible way ministering the best life of the church to the lives 
in that house. That would be a diaconate worth ordination, and 
a house of God’s service in a vital sense that many churches 
to-day are not. If in any city every church would undertake 
one such worst tenement-house, in the spirit and power of 
Octavia Hill’s work in London, the tenement-house system in 
that city would be transformed and regenerated, and the homes- 
for-the-people problem for it would be solved. It would seta 
fashion of conscientious house-renting that would compel a 
reform all along the line. My suggestion for twenty-five years 
has been that every new church should build or buy a tenement 
house before building a church tower. It would surely point | 
the community more effectively toward heaven. The most beau- 
tiful spire lifted above reeking alleys and swarming basements 
does not fitly symbolize prayer out of a pure heart and love 
unfeigned. ‘ 

Besides this power of the Church to commend and call for the 
consecration of its members to this service, and its open oppor- 
tunity to set the good example, it may well invoke the sanction 
and service of the state. Public opinion, and the statutes, may 
go much further and work greatly more effectively in correcting 
abuses and compelling better conditions in tenement houses. It 
has been said that ‘‘all the exhortation of a generation has pro- 
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duced less effect than a single sanitary law.’’ We are assured 
that sanitary reform in Berlin has reduced the mortality in that 
city forty per cent in the last thirty years. Figures hardly less 
startling could be cited from statistics of English and American 
cities. Some of our states, as Ohio, have already legislation that 
permits cities to remove buildings judged unfit for habitation. 
The right to abate nuisances and compel needful repairs cannot 
be questioned, and the minimum of tolerated filth and crowding 
ought to be greatly lowered. The fundamental importance of 
this topic to the well-being and content of the laboring people 
cannot be overstated. Despite the efforts and generous experi- 
ments of many individuals and business corporations, the condi- 
tion of the homes of the poor lags far behind the general 
industrial advance of the time. There are reasons for it, in the 
quality of recent immigration and the swarming of population 
toward the cities, but their condition remains a scandal to our 
Christianity and a menace to our civilization. Despite the cry 
of ‘‘Socialism,’’ England has done well to empower its munici- 
palities to tear away rookeries and erect better dwellings, and 
our states may well shame or stimulate the Christian enterprise 
of our people in the same way. 

What the form of the final labor system shall be no man cares 
to prophesy, except the men who evidently do not know; but 
the duty of privilege to service, and strength to generous help- 
fulness, and all to the mutual regard and help of all, is 
the new way that is coming for the new brotherhood of all 
workers, the new civilization that leaves none out. 

These suggestions seem tc me the plainest dictates of social 
ethics, suggested by the study of the industrial question in the 
light of the events that the last few years have brought us. 
They need to be regarded in the name of justice, good-fellow- 
ship, and industrial progress and peace. They are vital to the 
well-being of our civilization, and the right thinking and wise 
action of workers and employers. They connect themselves 
with the most pressing and most endangered interests of our 
time. They lead back to the deepest principles and forces of 
our nature ; they lead on to the highest issues of character and 
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social security—the quality, the resources, the wise self-rule, the 
nobility of American manhood. ‘It must be remembered,’’ 
says Professor Ely, ‘‘ that all reforms are of no avail in the end 
unless they touch individual character.’’ 

Thus our theme connects itself with the most sacred interests 
of humanity. Religion has no more sacred service to-day than 
the intelligent and whole-hearted service of these interests. 
Christianity has no nobler tasks and no diviner call than to make 
just, equitable, humane, the economic, industrial, and social re- 
lations of man—to atone the keen brains and the strong hands, 
and to connect both with a larger ideal of duty, and more gener- 
ous and more brotherly conception of life. It is the fulfilling 
promise of peace on earth, good-will among men. It is the 
growing enthusiasm of humanity. It is the way of the Kingdom 
of Heaven for whose coming on earth we pray. The Church can 
worship truly only as it studies, instructs, pleads, to bring the 
spirit of justice, forbearance, brotherhood into the disturbed and 
embittered relations of labor and employment, wealth and 
poverty. This call of the Church to concern itself intelligently 
in the industrial problems, comes from the potency of its in- 
fluence. The religious motive is a decisive one for any social or 
political advance. One does not need to accept Mr. Kidd’s doc- 
trine that the religious impulse is the sole agency of human 
progress, to recognize its immense power to help or to hinder. 
The motive that lifted Europe in the Crusades, that paralyzed 
Spain through the Inquisition, that transformed Germany and 
England and made America possible by the Reformation, is yet 
one of the great allies of all generous and arduous human enter- 
prise. The instances, indeed, show the possible perversion of 
the motive, and emphasize the demand for intelligent study and 
wise action in behalf of improved conditions of labor. Because 
the Church is still potent to bring the mightiest inspiration and 
sanction to human action, because it deals with the sacred en- 
thusiasms and restraints of man’s highest and intensest life, it 
should lay its purifying and calming touch on the lips that speak 
for these impassioned and warring claims and claimants of our 
industrial life. The sacred and the generous plea is ever the 
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most persuasive, and however defeated and denied, the winning 
plea at last. 

This I emphasize because only the motives of religion can 
adequately teach and emphasize it. The clash of opposed in- 
terests, however intelligently marshaled, nor the teachings of 
economic science, nor the restraining power of law, no, nor, as 
I believe, the methods of any set of doctrinaires, could ever 
solve the difficulties and reconcile permanently the differences 
between employers and employed. Not one, nor all of these 
things; for below all systems, present or proposed, will work 
the passions, the greeds, the uncalculated stormy impulses of 
human nature, while and wherever human nature is not uplifted 
by divine sentiments and unguarded by moral principles. That is 
no excuse for bad methods or oppressive usages ; it makes more 
sternly imperative the need of justice and wisdom. Let the 
social reformer, the economist, the legislator, the press, do all 
they can to correct abuses and promote equitable relations in 
industry, and let all good citizens urge larger justice and hu- 
maneness, and strict adherence to peaceful and open measures 
for the settlement of all disputes. But beyond all this, and as 
the best hope for all this, Christian men and the Christian 
Church have supreme call to urge forbearance, self-restraint, 
the claims of brotherhood, the law of human service, as highest 
and surest of all. ‘‘ But yet show I unto you the more excel- 
lent way,’’ said St. Paul. Love never failethh He who made 
himself the servant of all, the world counts greatest in the 
spirit of that service. 

The favored children of God in America are privileged be- 
yond all other lands and times in opportunity to make this spirit 
the ideal of a people’s use of wealth, and the savior of a na- 
tion’s peace and progress. The Christian use of wealth in its 
distribution the world has learned to believe in; the Christian 
use of wealth in its accumulation, and in the right relations of 
those who join to produce it, is the next higher step we must 
take in the new civilization. And not of wealth only. The 
lesson of generous and gentle and loyal living is a lesson for lowly 
as for lofty, for workman as for employer. Members of one 
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body, and that united body the Messiah of a royal brotherhood 
of the spirit, the Christ of a renewed humanity, such are all 
toilers and helpers who keep the generous and pure ideal of 
manhood alive and regnant amid the baser ends, the crude pas- 
sions and aspirations that still too much prevail. The growth 
of that ideal is the hope of peace and progress for all classes, 
the help and healing of all strifes. 

I know it will be said that such motives are vague and unprac- 
tical, too lofty for the help of this selfish, self-indulgent, grossly- 
living, coarsely-struggling age. High they are; but only so 
more helpful ; for history bears witness that all progress and se- 
curity for man, all that gives real worth to life and real help to 
humanity, has come in their increase and embodiment in human 
character, and in the institutions that shelter it. Nothing to 
this end is to be despised of human plan or study or inventive 
thought. Let all be welcomed, tested, rejoiced in for any good 
it can bring or prompt. But for complete and lasting help all 
things else must be joined with the method of the deep-work- 
ing, all-embracing, and all-serving spirit. Prophecies shall fail, 
and tongues shall cease, and knowledge shall vanish away— 
lost in the larger light. But faith and hope and love shall 
abide ; and the greatest of these is love. 

H. H. BARBER. 





THE PROBABLE BENEFITS AND DANGERS OF THE 
RECENT ELECTION. 


HON. JOHN WANAMAKER. 


I regard the result of the last election as an evidence of the 
education that is going on throughout the nation. Wherever 
prejudices are put away, and Republican principles are rightly 
understood, the people take to them naturally. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


CHARLES A. BRINLEY. 


From the point of view of one who sees the greatest jeopardy 
for popular government in the fact that the political life of our 
citizens, excepting those who, more or less, make a business of 
politics, is commonly limited to the act of voting, the Repub- 
lican successes of last November afford some crumbs of comfort. 

Like the Democratic triumphs of 1892, they indicate the 
absence from the polls of large numbers of voters dissatisfied 
with the conduct of affairs by their own party, rather than a 
widespread transfer of party allegiance. That this is the case 
shows not only a certain adherence to convictions but a purpose 
to hold political representatives to accountability. The number 
of men who cannot be depended upon to support their party, 
right or wrong, appears to be increasing; dissatisfaction with 
bad politics is finding fuller expression. 

These changes can hardly be attributed to greater enlighten- 
ment concerning the duties of citizenship, because our political 
habits are distinctly unfavorable to such progress. The thing 
that is being impressed upon the people is the incapacity, 
untrustworthiness, and selfishness of political leaders. Atten- 
tion is becoming fixed upon the quality of the men who are the 
product of the machine ; and this is really a more vital question 
than the currency or the tariff. 
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It is a far cry to the complete smashing of the machine, but as 
one set after another of discredited politicians are unseated, the 
livelihood of the machine man becomes more precarious and his 
vocation less attractive. An element of uncertainty is intro- 
duced into the alliances between the machine and the trustees of 
large interests who do not hesitate to bargain for legislation, 
franchises, gifts, favors, non-interference, and, sometimes, for 
what they have a right to demand and expect, by lending, at the 
sacrifice of their integrity as citizens, a tacit but definite sup- 
port to a system which their intelligence tells them is corrupting 
and degrading a great people. 

Men of business will not pay for non-deliverable goods ; con- 
science awakes with increased chances of exposure; without the 
support of those able to pay more than persons in unlawful 
trades, the machine cannot prosper; good ballot laws, civil 
service reform, corrupt practice acts, and some yet undiscovered 
way of making the people choose their nominees instead of 
leaving the selection of candidates to the machine, will all help 
to weaken it, and finally government by the people will have 
another opportunity to justify itself. 

Although the proposition sounds paradoxical, the deepest 
significance of the Republican victories of 1894 seems to be the 
same as that of the Democratic successes of 1892; and if the 
Republicans are now to have a longer term of power, it will be 
more because that party contains the larger number of men of 
mental capacity than because its peculiar tenets are acceptable 
to the people. 

Among the more obvious benefits to be derived from the 
events of 1894 may be cited: the improbability of more legisla- 
tion one way or the other as to the tariff, for a period long 
enough to let the business world draw breath; the discomfiture 
of the Populists ; the overthrow of the New York machine, an 
instructivé experience for Democratic leaders ; and the fact that 
the currency question must be handled with the certainty that 
there are voters to be reckoned with later. 

At present there is more danger for the Republican party as a 
consequence of its recent successes than for the country. Un- 
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questionably the trend of opinion is in favor of lower rather 
than higher import duties. If the ridiculous pretensions of the 
Republican press that the elections of 1894 mean a change of 
heart in favor of McKinleyism are taken seriously by the 
leaders, they will suffer another rebuke. 

If the Republicans control the next administration, the country 
will have to brace itself again against the excess and misuse of 
power coming from the partnership between Republican brains 
and accumulated wealth. 

CHARLES A. BRINLEY. 


JAMES M. BECK, ESQ. 


The results of the last general election are, in my judgment, 
in their present and future consequences a national calamity. 
They illustrate how the destiny of our country is determined by 
forces that are beyond either the wisdom or folly of parties or 
party leaders, and how limited is the vision of our wisest states- 
man. 

Republicans and Democrats alike regarded the verdict of 1892 
as disastrous to the former, and a victorious achievement for the 
latter. Time has proven the exact reverse of this consensus of 
opinion. Mr. Harrison’s defeat was at once of greatest advantage 
to the Republican party, and the greatest possible disaster to the 
Democracy. Had he been elected, the disastrous panic, whose 
secondary effects of stagnation we are now feeling, would have 
come in any event, and would have afforded after thirty years of 
high protection such a stupendous object lesson of its folly that 
the cause of freer trade would have been won, and our country 
would have entered upon a broader and wiser tariff policy with 
the practical concurrence of both political parties. It is not im- 
probable that the Republican party would have been annihilated, 
for the present panic under a Republican administration would 
have made Pennsylvania as reliably Democratic as she was from 
the beginning of the century to the opening of the Civil War. 
One of those great popular revolutions would have ensued, per- 
manent in character, turning another leaf, and commencing a 
new chapter in the history of our country. By the accident of 
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Harrison’s defeat, and the change in the executive branch of the 
government, the triumphant Democracy of 1890 and 1892, which 
was then apparently on the threshold of as unbroken a period of 
supremacy as that which commenced with Thomas Jefferson and 
ended with James Monroe, is to-day suffering from the most dis- 
astrous defeat since 1872 and is apparently as disheartened and 
disorganized as then. The coincidence of the panic with the ac- 
cession to power of the Democratic party has changed the whole 
course of our history, by saving the Republican party from an- 
nihilation, and has further retarded the progress of tariff reform 
for at least a decade, by putting the Democracy upon the defen- 
sive. 

Moreover, it now seems highly probable that the secondary 
effects of the panic, namely, stagnation and despondency, may 
continue until 1896. If so and the Republican party should be 
then successful, as at the present hour seems wholly probable, 
the party will have in support of protection the fallacious but 
most potent argument that the commencement and termination 
of the panic were coincident with that of a Democratic adminis- 
tration. This may set back the cause of commercial freedom for 
a generation to come. 

On the other hand, we are so plainly in an era of transition, 
and the fluctuations of popular opinion are so sudden and vio- 
lent, that the events of a year may possibly, although not prob- 
ably, turn the tide. Since 1872 until 1894 the elections have 
swung from one party to the other with almost the regularity of 
a pendulum. In the important biennial elections each party has 
won six triumphs, the Republican in 1872, 1878, 1880, 1886, 
1888, and 1894, and the Democratic party in 1874, 1876, 1882, 
1884, 1890, and 1892. Evidently a very considerable body of 
our countrymen is not committed to either party, and we of the 
Democracy can but hope that when the consequences of the panic 
shall have been forgotten, the cause of freedom of trade will 
triumph. JAMES M. BECK. 


HON. WM. B. ALLISON. 


It is not easy to speak on the subject ‘‘The possible benefits 
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and dangers of the Republican triumph.’’ The benefits possible 
will result from a wise execution of the policies of the party : 
the dangers will arise from a failure to execute these policies. 
The success of the Republican party involves much responsi- 
bility, and will require the party to deal with every important 
phase of the questions involved in the raising of revenue, as, 
also, the important questions relating to the money standard, 
and the supply of currency needed for the conduct of business 
and the making of exchanges. As respects the revenue, there 
doubtless will be, as there have always been, differences as 
respects details, but the general policy of protection to our 
labor. and industries will be sustained. As respects the cur- 
rency, the differences may be more marked. But I have no 
doubt that, on the whole, the Republican party will be able, 
when intrusted with full power, to deal with all these questions, 
if not in an absolutely wise way, certainly with greater wisdom 
than have our opponents. Very truly yours, 
W. B. ALLISON. 


HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


I do not. know of any possible benefits to be derived from the 
Republican victory of 1894, unless it encourages Republican 
leaders to extreme measures which will react and destroy the 
party. The Republican party is not advocating any reforms 
needed by the people and cannot do so as now organized and 
controlled. The great danger to be feared from its success is 
that, acting in harmony with the anti-silver Democrats, it may 
secure additional legislation in favor of a gold standard and 
bank paper. When this plan, now entertained by our finan- 
ciers, is consummated the banks will hold the gold and the paper 
money, and therefore everything else. The party will not try 
to restore a high tariff—a high protective tariff is dead. The 
only harm the party can do is in the direction of legislation 
which will make the dollar dearer, and will put us in the hands 
of the private corporations who issue money and who by 
increasing and decreasing the currency at will can make times 
bad or good at a pecuniary profit to themselves. 

W. J. BRYAN. 











ETHICS AND POLITICS. 


BY REV. HOWARD MACQUEARY. 


T IS evident to all thoughtful minds that we are fast approach- 
ing, if we have not already reached, a serious political crisis 
in this country. The universal complaint and admission is, 
‘‘politics are rotten.’’ Ifso, reconstruction on a new foundation 
is absolutely necessary. What shall that foundation be? It 
must be an ethical foundation. The greatest need in our national, 
state, and municipal politics to-day is moral principle, and until 
more of the moral element can be infused into political life no 
real and permanent betterment of political and industrial con- 
ditions is possible. But how shall this desirable result be at- 
tained? Certainly the political parties of the hour will never 
reform themselves according to moral principles. Our politi- 
cians may admit, in theory, that ‘righteousness exalteth a 
nation and sin will destroy any people’’—even the United States, 
which some people think is a special object of divine favor and 
care—but practically they agree with the United States senator 
who said: ‘‘The Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule have 
no place in politics.’”’” That gentleman knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and it is the object of this paper to prove at length 
his statement, and to maintain that nothing can be politically 
expedient that is morally wrong. 
The evidences of the depravity of politics are so numerous 
that we must discriminate. Take, for instance, the press of the 
country. A political campaign has just ended and the amount of 
lying that partisan newspapers have done during that time is suffi- 
cient to make the Father of Lies tremble at the success of his own 
work. Men who, in private life, are known to be upright and 
honorable citizens, having become candidates for office, have been 
held up before the public as thieves, traitors, and moral lepers. 
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The press of this country, with few exceptions, is owned by the 
politicians, and editors are paid to abuse and slander their politi- 
cal opponents. Two fatal results follow: First, many decent 
and able men are kept out of politics because they value their 
characters above office; secondly, the public mind is depraved and 
biased so that men become unconsciously incapable of forming 
clear moral judgment on the issues presented. When we think 
of such facts we are tempted to advocate the restriction of the 
liberty of the press. Certainly ‘‘the campaign lie’ and ‘‘mud- 
slinging’’ call for the unqualified condemnation of all decent men 
without regard to party affiliations. Itis all nonsense to say that 
‘nobody pays any attention to newspapers.’’ We naturally be- 
lieve what we see in print and we are ever ready to think evil 
of an opponent. The first step, therefore, toward political re- 
form is a reform of the press. Until we can get editors with con- 
science, ‘‘public opinion’’—that subtle, pervasive, omnipotent in- 
fluence that molds our American life—will continue depraved 
and will defeat all efforts toward reform. 

Consider, next, our elections. The corruption of the ballot has 
become so notorious that nobody pretends to deny it. The Aus- 
tralian method of voting has by no means removed this evil. It 
is a notorious fact that repeating and ballot-stuffing, obstruction 
of the people’s will, and fraudulent countings prevail everywhere. 
If the northerner accuses the southerner of excluding the negro’s 
vote from the ballot-box, the southerner can justly retort that the 
same thing is done among the whites of the North. Then when 
a man is elected it is doubtful whether he will be allowed to take 
his office. If the Democrats are in power and a Republican con- 
tests his seat in Congress, the Democrat will be voted in regard- 
less of the facts of the case, and the worst part of all this is that 
each party claims that the dishonest acts of the other excuse if 
they do not justify ity own evil practices. But no man with an 
atom of moral sense can admit this claim for a moment. 

The characters of the candidates selected for office are often, 
if not always, morally defective. It is an exception not the rule 
to exclude a man from office on account of personal immorality. 
And even after he has been publicly proved to be a reprobate, 
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thousands of men will maintain that he is a fit person to make 
laws for the nation. Here is the root of this matter. Until we 
can get purer men to take political office, men of intelligence and 
patriotism and honor, we cannot hope for much improvement 
in politics. It is a well-recognized and a deplorable fact that the 
ablest and best men of the land cannot be elected to office under 
existing conditions. The election methods universally prevalent 
simply reduce our so-called ‘‘popular government’’ to a farce 
and asham. In consequence of all this, the legislation of our 
country is noted for its injustice and one-sidedness. Take, for 
instance, the tariff legislation. Who ever thinks of discussing 
the tariff question from an ethical standpoint? Men do not go 
to Congress to discuss the ethics of the tariff question. They de- 
liver tariff speeches to satisfy their constituents, and their con- 
stituents care nothing for the interests of others so their selfish- 
ness and greed are satisfied. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the change of attitude of some 
of the Southern States on this subject. Hitherto the South has 
been clamoring for freer trade, if not for free trade, and has 
with one voice denounced protection as a ‘‘robbery.’’ But now 
that sugar, coal, iron, and other industries are being developed 
in the South, the operators are sending men to Congress to 
demand protection for them and to prevent what the South has 
up to the present demanded—tariff reform. Who does not see 
in all this a manifestation of selfishness—a lack of moral prin- 
ciple and gross inconsistency? If protection was a robbery 
before the aforesaid industries were developed in the South, it is 
still a robbery, and either these southerners have deceived them- 
selves and tried to deceive others, or tariff reform is still neces- 
sary and right. We often hear protectionists themselves say : 
‘‘Free trade is all right as a theory but it won’t work in practice 
—at least until the millennium dawns.’’ To which we reply: 
A theory that is morally right is practically expedient, and if 
the millennium is to come at all it must be ushered in by different 
methods from those employed in the lobbies at Washington. 
Just so far as a theory is shown to be wrong in practice just so 
far is its truth as a theory disproved. What makes a theory 
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true? Facts. What makes the theory of gravitation true? 
Facts. If, therefore, the theory of free trade is true and morally 
right, it is because it rests on facts. If, on the other hand, it 
can be shown that a protective tariff will benefit equally all 
classes, then it is just and should be adopted. 

The same may be said of the income tax. How conspicuous 
was the absence of the moral element in the discussions of this 
subject in the last Congress! Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, of 
the Pennsylvania University—a Republican and a protectionist 
—says: ‘‘The most modern and, theoretically, the fairest form 
of taxation is the income tax. It seems to make every one con- 
tribute to the wants of the state in proportion to the revenue 
which he enjoys under its protection. No other isso cheaply as- 
sessed and collected; no other brings home to the people so forcibly 
the fact that it is their interest to insist on a wise economy of the 
national revenue.’ * David A. Wells, in The Forum for March, 
1894, admits that the income tax is theoretically just, but he in- 
sists that, because people dislike to pay taxes and to exhibit their 
accounts to a government official, the tax could not be collected. 
This was the burden of the speeches delivered against the law 
while it was before Congress. Both protectionists and free trad- 
ers admitted that it was all right in principle—that men should 
contribute to the support of the government in proportion to the 
revenue they received under its protection—but, human nature 
being what it is, the tax could not be collected; all which simply 
means that the American people are so ignorant and so dishonest 
that they won’t pay a just tax and cannot be made to do so. 

Now, it must not be inferred from this that I consider protec- 
tion a ‘‘robbery’’ and the income tax law the highest expression 
of ethical principle. I have my own ideas on these subjects, but 
I am not now arguing for or against these methods of taxation. 
I am simply showing that the most important laws—measures 
that affect the very life of millions of our fellow-beings—are 
passed without regard to their moral character ; and I insist that 
as long as this sort of thing continues so long will politics con- 


*Thompson’s “Political Economy,” p. 185. 
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tinue rotten and financial panics and industrial depressions will 
increase and multiply in number and intensity. 

The lack of moral principle is also seen in the discussions of 
immigration. It is popular nowadays to advocate a restriction of 
immigration. But what are the motives that influence most men 
in their advocacy of this measure? Are they moral, humani- 
tarian considerations? On the contrary, men take sides in this 
matter as in others according to their prejudices, their self- 
interests, or their party affiliations, regardless of ethical prin- 
ciple. One man wants immigration restricted because more 
Roman Catholics than Protestants are, just now, coming to our 
shores. Another wants the Chinaman excluded because he 
wears a pigtail and lives on rats. And the politician takes 
sides in the matter simply because he knows that by appealing 
to race prejudice and religious bigotry he can get votes. It mat- 
ters not that he himself may be an immigrant or the son of an 
immigrant. It matters not that the resources of our country, if 
properly developed, can support a thousand millions instead of 
sixty-five millions of people.* It matters not that the poorest 
and lowest peasant of Europe, if given a fair chance and favor- 
able conditions, is capable of intellectual and moral development 
and good citizenship. It matters not that we profess to believe 
in the ‘‘Brotherhood of Man.’’ We believe in this doctrine 
only so far as it does not conflict with our prejudices, pride, and 
self-interests. Let me not be misunderstood. I myself believe 
in a reasonable restriction of immigration, but such restriction 
should be based on moral considerations, not on race prejudice, 
bigotry, or political partisanship, and all must admit that the 
moral element is wofully lacking in all discussions of this 
problem. 

But the depravity of politics is seen;most clearly in our munic- 
ipal affairs. In many of our large cities and towns it has been 
publicly proved that their governments consist largely of thugs 
and thieves. Not alone in New York and Chicago is this a fact, 
but in smaller places political and social depravity is something 
incredible. Thus, in the town in which I live (Erie, Pa.)—a 


* Dr. Strong’s “ Our Country,” Chap. IT. 
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place of 50,000 inhabitants—the local judge in a recent charge to 
the grand jury openly declared that our municipal affairs were 
as rotten as those of larger cities. ‘It is a matter of public 
notoriety,’’ he said, ‘openly discussed upon the street-corners 
and commented upon by the public press, that liquor is sold with- 
out license, upon Sunday, to minors and persons of known in- 
temperate habits; that numerous houses of prostitution and gam- 
bling houses are conducted in defiance of law in various locali- 
ties in the city. The alarming prevalence of these crimes may 
be comprehended when I tell you that Iam reliably informed 
that over one hundred persons who have no license to sell liquor, 
many of whom have paid the special tax levied by the general 
government upon liquor dealers, are regularly engaged in the 
business in the city, and it is fair to presume that under so lax 
an administration as will permit such numerous violations of the 
liquor laws, other crimes of kindred nature will be as frequent. 
Indeed, in the light of facts which we cannot shut our eyes upon, 
we know that proprietors of houses of prostitution and of gam- 
bling houses are conducting their unlawful business in the most 
public portions of the city, and in the most brazen manner, boldly 
defying the laws and public sentiment. . . . The officials 
specially charged with preventing crime are not performing their 
duty, or these evils could not exist. It is charged openly and 
repeatedly that many of these criminals enjoy the protection of 
the police force, and that members of the police force frequent 
the places kept by them. Whether this is true or not, I cannot 
doubt, from information derived at public trials in this court, 
from testimony of witnesses who were uncontradicted, that the 
existence of these places and the commission of these crimes are 
known to the police, and if they do not enjoy police protection, 
they certainly are free from police interference.”’ 

New York and Chicago, then, are only more glaring examples 
of that political and social corruption that exists even in small 
towns. Now, I am aware that there is nothing original in what 
I have so far said. The facts stated are sadly familiar, but their 
very familiarity is the startling thing about them and makes it 
all the more necessary to keep on exposing them and emphasiz- 
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ing them. It is the only possible way to arouse the public con- 
science, and this is the first step toward reformation. One of 
the greatest difficulties we have to contend against is the apathy 
of the average mind on this subject. Most men calmly maintain 
that such evils as those cited are ‘‘necessary evils’’ and can 
never be abolished. This means that wrong is stronger than 
right, evil is mightier than good, and until we can destroy this 
popular pessimism we cannot take one step in political and social 
reform. Every reform is at first pronounced impossible. This 
was the chief objection brought against the abolition of slavery, 
and had Phillips, Garrison, Lincoln, and their associates listened 
to such pleas that institution would still be in existence. But 
fortunately they believed that God was stronger than the Devil, 
and asserted and put in practice the eternal laws of right and 
justice, and down went the hydra-headed monster at Appomattox. 

No one realizes more fully than the reformers how difficult it 
is to exterminate even the smallest evil. Weare not the dream- 
ers and theorists ‘that the ‘‘ practical men’’ take us for. We 
perhaps appreciate the difficulty of our undertaking more fully 
than they do. We know that the millennium cannot be ushered 
in in a day, a month, a year, or a century. 

But this fact does not justify us in quietly folding our hands 
and letting the forces of evil run full blast. If they cannot be 
abolished at once, they may be gradually restricted and sup- 
pressed. Certainly the attitude of our public servants on this 
subject is most reprehensible. They not only confess their 
inability to grapple with political and social evils, but they 
actually favor licensing the disorderly house and the gambling 
den. But law exists and men are elected to political and legal 
positions not to license but to suppress evils. By giving legal 
sanction to such places we would give a certain sort of respecta- 
bility to them, and wherever this plan has been adopted (as it 
was in this city formerly) it has produced the most deplorable 
results. Under the fostering care of the law the dens of 
iniquity sprang up like mushrooms all over the city. The 
grand mistake was made in licensing the saloon. If law and 
lawmakers had never sanctioned this business—if they had, 
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instead, sought from the first to suppress this evil—it would not 
to-day be the octopus that it is, fastening its fangs in the body 
politic and sucking the life blood out of society. We have 
made one grand mistake in this matter. Let us not commit 
another and perhaps a more fatal one. 

But what are you going to do about it? Several things may 
be done. 

In the first place, the pulpit must turn its attention more to 
political and industrial problems than it has so far done. The 
old hue and cry against introducing politics in the pulpit has 
been listened to too long. The pulpit has let politics alone so 
long that they have become a sink of iniquity. As we have 
just seen, great moral issues are involved in all the political 
movements of our time, and what is the pulpit for but to discuss 
the moral questions of the day? ‘‘To preach Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,’’ answers the conventional Christian. Yes, I 
reply, but it is precisely because the ethical precepts of the cru- 
cified Christ are being violated in a thousand ways by our polit- 
ical leaders and parties that it is proper and necessary that the 
pulpit should take up political subjects. The crucified Christ 
stands for self-sacrifice, honesty, and purity, and none of these 
find a place in practical politics. Jesus came to establish the king- 
dom of God on earth, but this can never be done if preachers 
confine their attention to a future world and let their fellow-men 
go to hell in this. It is high time to have done with such silly 
objections. If the pulpit does not discuss the moral aspect of 
polities and try to infuse the moral element into political life 
certainly no other power will do it. The press of the country is 
largely owned by politicians and political parties and cannot be 
expected to do anything more than serve its masters’ and 
owners’ will. 

As a minister, Iam aware how difficult it is to handle politi- 
cal subjects effectually in the pulpit. If the preacher is a 
Republican he is apt to offend his Democratic hearers, and vice 
versd. Each one must get over this difficulty as best he can and 
in his own way. He should assume an independent, non- 
partisan position and confine himself closely to facts and the 
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moral aspect of the problems considered; and he should de- 
mand the right to express frankly and fully his own convictions 
on such subjects. After all it may not be as difficult as it 
might seem at first. Men generally honor a man of conviction 
who has courage enough to express his own opinions, and if he 
is sincere, judicious, and earnest, he.will attract more supporters 
to him than he will alienate. He will alienate only the 
partisans, bigots, and criminals, and I suppose he does not care 
to fellowship with such men. 

Now, Iam aware that many—perhaps hundreds—of clergy- 
men are taking up political, industrial, and social questions. But 
where you find one man doing this you may find scores who 
never touch on such subjects, and it is to this inactive majority 
that we speak and appeal for help. If all the ministers of 
America would take hold of political reform zealously there would 
be a revolution in an amazingly short time. 

In Erie we have fifty churches—one church to every thousand 
inhabitants—but I have heard of only three of the local clergy 
preaching on the municipal corruption of our city since the judge 
called attention to it last May. What acommentary that is upon 
the Christianity of a town! It would really seem that it would 
be better to abolish the churches and devote the money given to 
them to the suppression of crime by Parkhurst’s methods! Cer- 
tainly the supporters of churches should demand of their pastors 
that they discuss living issues more than theological dogmas. 

In the second place, the reform forces should be consolidated and 
should concentrate their efforts more than they do. There are any 
number of organizations in this country devoted to political, so- 
cial, and economic reform, but they are scattered all over the 
land and are firing in the air. The ‘‘political machine,’’ on the 
other hand, is thoroughly organized, consolidated, and established 
behind strong breast-works. Mr. Herbert Welsh, in The Forum 
for April, 1894, rightly said: ‘‘The American city is the reform 
Thermopyl]e, the strategic point to which the fight can be led 
with the best chance of success. Reform here means reform 
throughout the country.’’ Let us, therefore, concentrate our 
efforts on the city. I find that even many strong party men will 
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often ignore party lines and vote for “‘men and measures’’ in 
municipal politics; and it will not require superhuman efforts to 
divorce municipal affairs from national politics and organize a 
municipal party; and when that is done the stronghold of the 
enemy will be taken. In this work Societies for the Suppression 
of Crime, Law and Order Leagues, Clubs for Good City Govern- 
ment, etc., can all unite and by their combined forces can do ten 
times as much as they can single-handed. Moreover, the women 
of the land can render important service in this matter. Indeed, 
I sometimes think that they can and will do far more than men 
will toward political and social reform. I am quite sure that if 
the women of this town had had political power the disorderly 
houses, gambling hells, and ‘‘speak-easies’’ would long ago have 
been swept out of existence. 

It is sometimes said by opponents of women’s suffrage that 
they would never purify politics but would themselves be de- 
graded to men’s level or lower. But the women of Kentucky 
and Wyoming have given the lie to this charge. Women have 
conscience if men have not, and the moral consideration, as a 
will, is supreme with them. They haven’t the ballot yet, but 
they have a tremendous moral and social influence, and we need 
their help in municipal reform. When we make them realize 
that it is their sons, their husbands, their brothers, their lovers, 
that are being ruined by the evils in question, methinks there 
will be such an uprising of the women as will make the powers 
of darkness tremble. 

Let us not, then, be discouraged or dismayed by the enormity 
of the cases or the strength of the forces opposing us, but let us 
go forth as David went with his stones and his sling, trusting in 
the eternal power that makes for righteousness, and the giants of 
iniquity cannot long resist us, though they now be clad in brazen 
armor and armed with swords like unto weaver’s beams. 

HOWARD MACQUEARY. 








THE FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE INDIAN TER- 
RITORY. 


BY HON. W. M. FISHBACK, LL.D., GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS. 


HIS territory, occupied by what are called the five civilized 

tribes, has an anomalous relation to the United States. Our 
government has entered into treaties with it as if it were an in- 
dependent nation, yet at the same time asserts jurisdiction over 
it as if it were a part and parcel of our national domain. It has 
organized courts before whom the citizens of that country are 
daily being tried, just as citizens of any other part of our national 
domain are tried. 

As a result of this dual, inconsistent, inexcusable relation, 
there are two jurisdictions in this territory, and a condition 
which renders the preservation of law and order wholly imprac- 
ticable. If an Indian kill a white man, or a white man kill an 
Indian, he is tried in the United States courts. If an Indian 
kill a citizen of the territory he is tried in the Indian courts. 
While the Indians indulge very freely in murder among them- 
selves, one of its newspapers, not long since, estimated the num- 
ber of murders at two hundred in one year, yet they have such 
a holy horror of the United States courts that they will not un- 
dertake even to arrest a white man, no matter if they see him 
committing the most heinous crime. But a short time ago three 
or four desperadoes robbed the railroad station at Ft. Gibson in 
broad daylight, while thirty or forty Indians were looking on. 

Instead of arresting the robbers, which they could easily have 
done, they seemed to enjoy the robbery as a joke. In a 
letter to Mr. O. W. Case, the agent of the Express Co., in St. 
Louis, a prominent Cherokee Indian official, in explanation, 
cites this dual jurisdiction and their fear of the United States 
courts. 
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This state of things, in connection with its sparsely settled con- 
dition, renders the territory a comparatively safe harbor for 
criminals, and this safety is a temptation to crime in all the ad- 
jacent states. Almost every week I am called upon to offer a 
reward for criminals who commit crime in this state and flee to 
this refuge. Only a few days since a sheriff in this state, and of 
a county adjoining this Indian Territory, wrote me for a dozen 
blank applications for requisition upon this territory, that he 
might be prepared to act promptly. ‘ Not only has it become a 
menace to the peace and safety of adjacent states, but, what is per- 
haps the worst feature of the whole, it has become a school of 
crime to the young Indians. The public must have observed 
that nearly all the gangs of desperadoes which are continually in- 
festing that country are composed largely of young men; many 
of them under twenty-one years of age. The youth of this terri- 
tory, hearing of the daring deeds of desperadoes, and seeing with 
what fear and respect they are everywhere treated, because the 
people are afraid to treat them otherwise, soon learn to envy and 
to imitate them, each new recruit striving to outdo all others in 
crime. The situation appeals eloquently to our every humane 
or Christian instinct for redress. 

I have no pet scheme of redress, but I do have a very decided 
conviction that this imperium in imperio—this amorphous govern- 
ment—should be abolished, and some sort of civilized system 
adopted, and at once. I am aware that the public will ask, 
‘‘Why is this condition permitted if it be really true that it is so 
bad?”’? I know, too, that it will be difficult to convince people 
remote from the region that such a condition does really exist, 
but the public must not forget what an army of men are finding 
profit in the existing condition, and what efforts they exert to 
continue it. I think I run no risk in venturing the assertion 
that if you find a single sensible man or woman, who is at all 
conversant with the situation in this territory, and who favors 
its continuance, you will also find, if you will inquire a little 
further, that either he or she or his or her friends or relatives 
are enjoying some profitable connection with the present state of 
affairs. The world will never know half of the real truth, be- 
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cause there are so many interested in hiding the real truth. 

Our government’s relation to them is ashame and a fraud. It 

treats with them as foreigners, and at the same time treats them 
as citizens. It pretends to protect the Indian, while the Indian 
is about the only person in that country who is not protected. 
It pretends to guarantee to the Indian community of interest in 
the country, while it has permitted a few sharpers to fence in 
and exercise absolute ownership over all the most desirable lands 
in the territory. It pretends to protect the poor Indian against 
robbery by the rich, while it is protecting nobody but the rich in 
their robbery of the poor Indian. It pretends to be looking 
after the education of the Indian youths, while it permits a con- 
dition which is schooling them in every species of crime. It 
caters to a sickly, maudlin sentiment of people who know noth- 
ing of the facts by pretending a deep concern for the poor Indian 
and his sacred rights, while it permits him to be robbed of every 
right he ever had in that country, which could be called sacred. 
It pretends a paternal care for his welfare, while it permits a con- 
dition that drives him to desperation, and then hangs him when 
be commits acts of despair. 
—“And the condition is growing worse every day. The express 
companies have been compelled to withdraw all their money 
business from this territory, and I am informed that the rail- 
roads passing through that country have ordered all their night 
trains withdrawn. This will only increase the danger of train 
robbery in other portions of the Mississippi Valley, for the opera- 
tions of these gangs of desperadoes are far from being confined to 
the Indian territory. 

One of the robbers who was captured and hung in this state 
for the train robbery and murder near Oliphant last summer, had 
a map, not only of the road leading from the Indian Territory, 
one hundred and seventy-five miles to the scene of this robbery, 
but also a map of the country around Chattanooga, Tenn., which 
gave evidence of an intention to rob a train in that vicinity, six 
hundred miles from their rendezvous. 

In short, this territory in its present condition has become a 
national pest-house. It is a disgrace to our country! Itisa dis- 
grace to civilization! It isa disgrace to humanity. 

W. M. FISHBACK. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. Address Outlook Department, 
American Magazine of Civics, 38 Park Row, New York 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND PERIL OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY.—The next 
legislature in Indiana, as in New York, is morally obligated and expected 
by the people to place its public institutions and the machinery of justice 
under non-partisan management. The same result should be demanded 
and expected in every state where good citizenship asserted itself, irrespec- 
tive of former partisanship, in the effecting of sweeping political changes. 
It is to be hoped that the party which has come into such unexpected and 
complete control in so many states and large cities will not make the two 
grave mistakes of regarding its power as the result of a mere triumph of 
pattisans, or of using it as if such were the case. The people, irrespective 
of former party affiliations, have simply turned out their former trustees 
and put in new ones. They will hold the latter to rigid accountability, and 
if they presume to misuse their power for merely party or personal advan- 
tage, they will be buried under another “ land-slide.”” And the warrant for 
this prophecy is the obviously growing political independence of intelligent 
and patriotic voters. Civics is becoming the concern of an increasing num- 
ber of worthy citizens, and such citizens will hereafter adhere to no party 
which does not devote its energies to the promotion of the highest good of 
all the people through wise, unselfish, and earnest efforts to make the best 
possible use of its trusteeship. As the result of peculiar conditions, which 
include a loss of confidence in the Democratic party, and which do not in- 
clude any other conspicuously obvious reasons, the Republican party, so 
lately cast out of public confidence, has been again intrusted, in the greater 
part of our national territory, with almost plenary power. Its height of 
privilege may only prove a giddy precipice from which it will be hurled to 
lower depths than before. The leadership of selfish partisans will assure 
its downfall. Noble statesmanship will alone assure its continued possession 
of public confidence. Trust in the power of “ party organization”’’; the 
purchase of servile allegiance to ‘‘ bosses’”’ through gifts of office; and the 
old-time dependence on campaign oratory for the kindling of the spirit of 
blind partisanship, will speedily bring it to defeat and dishonor. Let the 
Republican party (and its leaders) everywhere remember that it has no 
assured lease of power. Self-respecting, intelligent, and patriotic voters 
have decided to intrust it with a new opportunity. It must not dare to 
abuse its opportunity. 


NATIONAL AID TO SECTARIAN ScHOOLS.—Rev. J. M. King, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the National League for the Protection of American Institutions, 
which seeks to do away with improper alliances between the state and sec- 
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tarian organizations, reports that the only religious bodies now in receipt of 
federal benefactions in the support of Indian schools or otherwise, are the 
Romanists and Lutherans. He also states that the secretary of the interior 
and the commissioner of Indian affairs have announced that the policy of 
the government will hereafter be to abolish contract schools as rapidly as 
possible, and make provision for the education of Indian children in the 
public schools. 





CiuBs DEVOTED To Crivics.—In connection with the Extension Depart- 
ment of the A. I. C., new clubs are announced in Public Opinion as having 
been formed in Washington, D. C., Lebanon, O., and Forest Glen, Md. 
Mention is elsewhere made of the special department which the editors of 
Public Opinion weekly devote to this feature of the Institute’s work. There 
should be Civics or Good Citizenship Clubs in schools, colleges, and com- 
munities everywhere. Such clubs, wherever organized, have been produc- 
tive of the most salutary results, and have also proven attractive and inter- 
esting. Existing organizations, of adults or youths, can profitably connect 
themselves with this department of the Institute. The reader of this para- 
graph can promote the cause of good citizenship in no more effective way 
than by bringing some local organization into the connection indicated, or 
by organizing, or inciting some one else to organize, a new club thus to be 
devoted to the worthiest of ends. A pamphlet giving details for organization 
and conduct of clubs may be secured by sending ten cents to the Extension 
Department A. I. C., Box 348, Washington, D. C. 





A NON-PARTISAN MONETARY AND TARIFF ComMMissions.—The Chicago 
Commercial Club, at a recent meeting, unanimously resolved that, in its 
opinion, ‘‘ no higher service can be rendered to the people of this country 
than by the creation of a carefully selected commission, neutral in politics, 
to take into consideration the present monetary situation of the country as 
to its currency system, with a view to the simplification and improvement 
thereof; and we respectfully petition Congress to this effect.” 

Speeches, says the Chicago News, were made by men famous in financial 
affairs the country over and through the whole meeting one dominant note 
was that is unwise and unsafe to longer rely upon partisan politicians for the 
regulation of the national currency. 

The wisdom of action like that suggested, both in connection with the cur- 
rency and the tariff, must be obvious to all intelligent and patriotic citizens. 
The editors of this magazine will undertake to place in the hands of some 
member of Congress, who is also a member of the Institute of Civics, and 
therefore in sympathy with all efforts to promote the highest success of pop- 
ular government, any petitions, individual or collective, which the readers 
of this magazine may send them, asking for either a Non-partisan Monetary, 
or Tariff Commission, or both. The words of the Chicago resolution may 
be used beginning with ‘‘I believe”’ or ‘‘We believe no higher service,” etc., 
and petitions may be addressed ‘* Editors American Magazine of Civics, 38 
Park Row, New York.”’ 


CHATTANOOGA’S MoDEL MaAyor.—Hon. George W. Ochs, A. I. C., the 
reform mayor of Chattanooga, Tenn., in his annual report just issued, pre- 
sents a document worthy the careful attention of similar officials in other 
cities, not only as a model in the matter of presenting information, but as 
indicative of reforms possible of accomplishment under wise and faithful 
administration. Within the space of one year the general business methods 
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of the city have been almost entirely revised, with a vast gain in efficiency 
and conomy. Proper safeguards have been provided for records, contracts, 
and expenditures, securing asystem believed to be ‘‘as safe and economical 
as the methods pursued in the best conducted private concerns.’”’ ‘* The 
corporation,’”’ says Mr. Ochs, “is simply a large company in which the tax- 
payers are shareholders, and of which we are the directors. The same im- 
pulses, the same prudence, the same conservatism that should animate us 
in the conduct of our own private affairs ought to control our official acts.” 
With Chattanooga’s reform administration this claim has not represented 
idle words. 


FRUITS OF THE PEABODY FuNnpD.—The noble fruitage of the Peabody 
Fund as administered under the judicious and able superintendency of 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., A. I. C., has never been more manifest than in 
the report made to the trustees at their thirty-third meeting recently held in 
New York. The interesting and most encouraging statements as to educa- 
tional progress in the Southern States will repay careful attention ; and Dr. 
Curry has. been asked to embody the salient facts of his report with other 
matter in an article for this magazine, whose readers will be glad to know of 
the efficient work the Peabody and Slater Funds are accomplishing in the 
field of civics. 


A MopEt ScHOOL FOR COLORED YouTH.—A model industrial school for 
colored youth was established at Manassas, Va., in 1893. Under the efficient 
chairmanship of George C. Round, A. I. C., of the local committee, suitable 


grounds and buildings have been provided, which were recently dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies, including patriotic features. 


CITIZENSHIP PRIZE Essays.—The Anthropological Society of Washington 
last summer awarded a first and second prize ($150 and $75) to the writers of 
the best essays on “‘The elements which go to make up the most useful 
citizen of the United States, regardless of occupation.’’ The successful 
writers were Prof. Simon Newcomb, U.S. N., and W. J. McGee, both of 
Washington, D. C., and their admirable essays appeared in the October 
number of the American Anthropologist (Washington, D. C., $1.00 a 
number)., We are glad to call attention to the valuable contributions thus 
made to the literature of civics, and trust that the essays may be offered to 
the public in the form of a separate publication. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND CHRISTIAN SocroLoGy.—The venerable and 
useful magazine, Bibliotheca Sacra, begins its fifty-first volume with a de- 
partment of Christian Sociology, under the editorial supervision of Mr. Z. 
Swift Holbrook, of Chicago, I1l., which will give prominence to discussions 
concerning the various efforts to find practical expression and embodiment 
of the Christian spirit and of Christian ideas amid the changing conditions 
of modern society. 


A PERIODICAL FOR VOTERS GROWING TO MANHOOD.—This magazine has 
rio readers more appreciative, or critics more just and friendly, than the 
editors of leading newspapers representing all parties and creeds. While 
their kindly words are seldom placed before our readers in this department, 
we venture to quote from the Ottawa (Ill.) F'ree-Trader, which says that this 
periodical ‘‘as the organ of the American Institute of Civics, is doing a 
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most praiseworthy work in the dessemination of popular literature whose 
chief and only object is ‘to promote the integrity, intelligence, patriotism, 
and vigilance which are essential to the commonweal under the rule of 
the people.’ If the republic shall survive, it must be through the conserv- 
ing force of intelligence—not merely the ability of the voter to read and 
write, for many intelligent men so-called are most persistently unwise vo- 
ters; but through the conserving force of an intelligence trained to cor- 
rect political thinking—an intelligence that is guided by reasoning founded 
on the facts of rational discovery in political economy and sociology. The 
newspapers are notoriously lopsided ; ‘the other side’ is never heard. But 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Civics both sides are heard, and both are 
written for or against in a dignified way, with a view to getting at the truth 
and not merely to induce the reader to vote a certain ‘ticket.’ The scope 
of the work of this admirable magazine may be indicated by a review of re- 
cent tables of contents. In ‘The Outlook’ the recurring phenomena of 
politics and sociology are briefly treated from the standpoint of news, the 
facts being stated carefully as becomes their value to the student. We 
know of no more useful periodical to give to a young man than this, which 
should be in every family where a voter is growing to manhood.”’ 





A STAIN UPON THE GooD NAME OF DENVER.—A more indecent pro- 
ceeding than that which the ‘*‘ First National Bank, the American National 
Bank, and forty-three other prominent business establishments,” all of Den- 
ver, have recently been guilty, nowhere stains the record of a state or city. 
They have signed a petition to Governor Waite requesting that the gambling 
houses of that city be allowed to re-open, setting forth that many buildings, 
and parts of buildings, are made tenantless by their closure, and that a large 
amount of money would flow into the business and circulation of the city if 
they were allowed to resume operations. Governor Waite very properly de- 
clines to grant the petition. It is to be hoped that these ‘* prominent and in- 
fluential’”’ petitioners do not represent the average morality of Denver, for 
if they do, the place needs missionaries more than Kamtchatka, Manchuria, 
Mozambique, Madagascar, or the Gold Coast.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Goop GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES.—The Chicago Congregational Club at 
its last meeting warmly indorsed the work of the Chicago Civic Federation, 
and made it a gift of $200. The Committee on Morals of the federation has 
had submitted to it plans for seven reformatory houses, on a graded scale, for 
different classes of fallen women. One hundred business and social clubs 
are to be asked to furnish speakers who will deliver the one thousand ad- 
dresses on municipal matters planned by the federation. The topics will be 
discussed on non-partisan lines, the sole object being to educate the public 
to a higher standard of citizenship. 

Ata good citizenship meeting in Minneapolis, Geo. H. Bennett and 
John Atwater made addresses favoring ‘‘the non-partisan gospel in city 
politics.” 











THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND Po.itics.—There appears in the Out- 
look Department of the October number of your journal a short paragraph 
entitled ‘‘A Word to Christian Endeavorers,’’ by John Franklin Crowell. 
The excellent advice here given cannot be too often repeated wherever the 
Christian Endeavor Society as an organization enters into the good citizen- 
ship movement as suggested by Dr. Clark, and again emphasized by the 
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Cleveland Convention last July. This great society of Christian young peo- 
ple, if properly directed, can be turned to splendid account in the improve- 
ment of politics and the spread of the truest patriotism. If not thus wisely 
controlled, however, this new movement will inevitably result in a serious 
loss to the society of spiritual power, as well as utterly fail in the worthy ob- 
ject for which this advance endeavor was intended. We do not believe, as 
the Congregationalist suggests, that it should be the object of the Christian 
Endeavor Society to hold the balance of power between the two leading 
political parties, and thus dominate the nominations. While our president, 
Dr. Clark, has always been carefully guarded in his utterances upon the 
question of the attitude of the society toward the two great parties, neverthe- 
less it is safe to affirm that such a suggestion would not be indorsed by the 
great majority of Endeavorers throughout the country. Suchastep would be 
most unfortunate and would without a doubt create a division in our ranks. 
The old parties may be unprincipled and wholly controlled by evil men, but 
to form another out of the Christian Endeavor Society, even for work in 
local elections, would make of our organization a political football. 

Within the legitimate sphere of endeavor there are many ways in which 
the societies and local unions may promote the cause of good citizenship. 
The lack of space forbids mentioning but two. Local unions can hold fre- 
quent platform meetings at which the subject of good citizenship in all its 
various phases should be discussed by the very best speakers obtainable. 
Good audiences are sure to be secured where the meetings are well adver- 
tised and approaching elections draw the attention of the people to this sub- 
ject. A state good citizenship campaign, organized much the same as the 
Missionary Extension Course, embracing every town in the state, could not 
fail to arouse a sentiment against indifferent citizenship in the community 
as well as prove instructive to those ignorant of our government and the 
operations of political machinery. Again, the local committee of every so- 
ciety should urge and see to it that all voters in the membership of the 
church are registered and attend the primaries. It is not new parties we 
need but the arousing of the negligent and indifferent citizens found in 
every community, to a sense of their political responsibilities and duties. 
The respectable and moral elements are in the majority in any community, 
and might easily control legislation if they would, but by indifference and 
neglect they deliberately sell their vote to the vicious and lawless minority, 
which if disposed of in any other manner would be a crime which could not 
be too strongly condemned. The control of the two dominant parties by the 
better class of citizens may look to be impossible. To accomplish this end 
may take long years of effort with many apparently vain and unsuccessful 
attempts. We believe, however, in the ultimate triumph of law and right- 
eousness, and in the supremacy of American principles and true patriotism. 
The aggressive, earnest, and consecrated spirit of the great body of Christian 
Endeavor will be a most potent factor in this great achievement. 

W. E. SwEET, 
President Denver Christian Endeavor Union. 





THE PRESS AND THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.--As seen from their point 
of view, the representative journals of the parties characterize the presi- 
dent’s last message to Congress as ‘“‘a thoroughly sensible and statesman- 
like expression of views’’; as ‘‘a weak and commonplace document” ; and 
as ‘‘an egotistical parade of ideas that are either commonplace or hostile to 
the interests of the masses of the people.”” Administration and anti-admin- 
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istration Democrats, Republicans, and Populists, as represented by most of 
their journals, have no common ground of either praise or criticism. On 
the one hand, statements and suggestions of doubtful expediency are studi- 
ously ignored, and on the other hand, what is worthy of thoughtful consid- 
eration or commendation is contemptuously passed by. One of the worst 
phases of partisan journalism is here illustrated in the clearest manner. 
Insincerity and misrepresentation are first cousins to mendacity ; and one or 
the other of these disreputable cousins seems to be the evil genius in a mul- 
titude of editorial sanctums. We venture to suggest the query as to whether 
this kind of editorial writing is any longer acceptable to the average Ameri- 
can citizen. Does it add to their confidence in and their respect for editorial 
opinions? Does it increase their party loyalty? Does it serve any purpose 
which even the most partisan of politicians considers desirable? It should 
require very little thinking to rightly answer these queries. The elections 
of recent times have clearly evidenced the fact that the determination of 
party supremacy is coming to be more and more a matter of thoughtful 
action on the part of independent voters whose conclusions are not based on 
the biased or insincere dicta of partisan editors. The voters who are af- 
fected by any other than fair and candid expressions of honest opinions, are 
growing fewer, and those whose respect for partisan journalism will be in- 
creased by just and manly treatment of all public questions and public offi- 
cials, is growing larger. We commend this fact to the attention alike of 
editorial writers who greeted the president’s message with the unreasoning 
praise and the unreasoning abuse of servile partyism. 

CHRISTIAN Economics.—Under the title of ‘Classical Political Econ- 
omy” Hon. J. H. Walker (A. I. C.), of Worcester, at the last Roseland Park 
gathering, July 4th, 1894, made a trenchant and earnest plea in behalf of the 
introduction of better and especially Christian ideas in economic thought 
and teaching. The address has been published in pamphlet form, and upon 
application to the American Institute of Civics, 38 Park Row, N. Y., accom- 
panied by a two-cent stamp, will be sent free to any address. Mr. Walker 
has shown conspicuous integrity and ability in his congressional career, 
aud serves the cause of education as trustee of several colleges. His address 
evidences serious thought, and may be profitably read and discussed by the 
clubs belonging to the Extension Department of the A. I. C., and other or- 
ganizations for the study of questions in civics, as well as by individuals. 


THE Unit LEAGUE oF CHICAGO.—This active and useful organization 
has aims in precise accord with those of the Institute of Civics, as evidenced 
by the following extracts from its model articles: 

‘*We, the undersigned, believing that the cause of righteousness and 
justice can best be promoted by each and every citizen personally discharg- 
ing the responsibilities resting upon the individual; that an increased pros- 
perity will follow the simple discharge of these duties, and that a marked 
improvement in all that pertains to the government of our municipality 
will follow as the outcome of civic duties properly performed, do hereby 
band ourselves together in a league to be known as the Unit League of Chi- 
cago, to the end that effective results may be secured through united effort ; 
and do hereby subscribe to the principles and objects of this league as set 
forth in the following constitution: 

‘The objects of the formation of this league are: The education of its 
members to a proper understanding of the responsibilities of a citizen; of 
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the rules governing the ward club, the caucus, the primary, and the polls; 
and of the conditions that enhance or detract from the material welfare of 
our city; to the end that the members may, by all legitimate and worthy 
means in their power, influence one another and all others with whom they 
come in contact to vote as a unit for the best men in all municipal elections 
regardless of party, and to act as a unit in all good work. 

‘*The principles of this league are: First.—Righteousness and justice in 
public and private life. Second.—The complete separation of all that per- 
tains to municipal politics from state and national politics. Third.--Capabil- 
ity and moral integrity the standard for preferment for public office. Fourth, 
—A generous compensation for all in authority in our municipality. Fifth. 
—No political aspirations and no political candidates to offer for public fa- 
vor.”’ 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


The Laws and Jurisprudence of England and America. By John F. Dil- 
lon, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, 431 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


This valuable book is made up of a series of thirteen lectures delivered be- 
fore the students of Yale University, four of which are devoted to what the 
author terms the law in its old home, England, and the remainder to its new 
home, the United States. 

The distinguished author, who has had forty years’ experience as judge and 
advocate, says that the object of the lectures is to inspire a patriotic and just re- 
gard for the laws and institutions of our country, and toawaken inquiry upon 
subjects of interest to the profession rather than to satisfy it. The author is 
of the opinion that it is no easy task to give a correct definition of law, and 
he follows with a discussion of some of the definitions generally accepted by 
lawyers asthe best. The jury system is upheld as being the best ever de- 
vised, though Judge Dillon, like all other careful observers, is aware of its 
serious defects. 

Several examples are given to illustrate the progress that law has been 
making toward a more reasonable and humane basis. The softening of the 
criminal law, both in England and America, within the past century, and 
the laws relating to married women are cited among other cases on this 
point. 

The wonderful growth of corporations has attracted the author’s attention. 
In 1879 one term of the United States Supreme Court disposed of 379 cases, 
of which 183 were corporation cases. Of 424 recent cases examined in the 
reports of the New York Court of Appeals 190 involved corporations, while 
of 130 cases of the same court in 1806 there were but 20 in which corporations 
had any interest. 

Weare pleased to note that Judge Dillon does not cling to the fogy idea, 
so prevalent in the legal profession, that a jurist must not exercise his own 
judgment and good sense, but depend entirely on the past. If our legis- 
lators had been as non-progressive in this respect as the courts, we should 
still be living under the barbarous laws and customs of the antediluvians, 
and it is refreshing to find a man of Judge Dillon’s ability and reputation 
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who dares to condemn the fogyism that lawyers are pleased to term con- 
servatism. 

The author regrets the conflicting rules which mark the division of rights 
and remedies into legal and equitable, and believes that the existing diversity 
must disappear and be replaced by a uniform system. What we call a legal 
right should cease if in conflict with what we now call an equitable right. 
He predicts another consummation devoutly to be wished, that international 
law will result in settling all international disputes by arbitration. 

The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Chicago: The Ban- 
croft Company. 

This magnificent work is now well under way and when completed will 
form the most beautiful and complete illustrated history of the great Chi- 
cago fair. It will consist of twenty-five parts of forty imperial folio pages 
each. These parts are furnished at the low price of one dollar each and 
when bound will make a magnificent volume. All the parts now ready, 
17 or 18, can be had at once if desired. 

In addition to their great work entitled ‘‘ The Book of the Fair,”’ the Ban- 
croft Company will soon publish the ‘‘ Resources and Development of Mex- 
ico,’”’ written by Hubert Howe Bancroft at the personal request of President 
Diaz, who issued a commission to gather fresh material from every quarter 
of the republic and aid Mr. Bancroft in every way in the prosecution of the 
work. 


Studies in Civics.—Under the general title of Civics, Silver, Burdett & 
Co., in their latest catalogue, call especial attention to Dr. William A. Mow- 
ry’s book, ‘‘ Studies in Civil Government,” treating of the duties, privileges, 
and problems growing out of American citizenship. Special editions of this 
useful book have been prepared in briefer form, accompanied by. matter re- 
lating to affairs of state government; the list including Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New York, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana. The price of the book first named is $1.05, the second 80 cents, 
and of the state edition $1.00. The same publishers offer a new edition of 
Prof. E. Benjamin Andrew’s ‘‘ Institutes of Economics,’’ which is one of the 
most practical and valuable of reference or text-books upon the subject of 
which it treats. Price $1.40. Any of the above books will be mailed post- 
paid by the Institute of Civics upon receipt of price. 


Crocker’s Parliamentary Manual.—Those in need of an up-to-date manual 
setting forth correct principles of procedure in deliberative bodies, will find 
what they desire, and the best work of its kind, in the book prepared by 
Hon. George G. Crocker, A. I. C., of Boston, and published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. The clubs of the Institute of Civics, and all other 
good government organizations, should secure a copy by sending seventy- 
five cents to the publishers. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 
CORPS OF LECTURERS. 


The eminent citizens named below, councilors of the American Institute 
of Civics, have consented to entertain invitations to deliver popular ad- 
dresses, lectures, or ‘‘talks’’ calculated to promote intelligent and salutary 
interest in matters relating to good citizenship, good government, and right 
social order. 

The demand for useful services such as the Institute’s lecturers are espe- 
cially qualified to render, has steadily increased since the beginning of its 
work in 1885, and was never so great as at this time. 

Those desirous of arranging for addresses before audiences of adults or 
youths, secular or religious associations, educational meetings, school chil- 
dren, working-men’s societies, good citizenship and good government clubs, 
patriotic holiday assemblies, etc., etc., may correspond directly with the In- 
stitute’s lecturers, or may address the Institute, whose officers will gladly 
aid in the promotion of plans for the discussion by suitable speakers of per- 
tinent topics, having in view the character of the audience, and other indi- 
cated conditions. 

In writing to lecturers, applicants should be explicit in their statements, 
andif they seek gratuitous services, should tender full payment of traveling 
and other expenses. It is proper to remark that those who make lecturing 
wholly or in part a profession, cannot ordinarily be asked or expected to 
comply with requests for services without satisfactory remuneration. In all 
cases postage should be inclosed for replies. 

Citizens interested in the promotion of the better civic conditions which 
will follow intelligent and just views of civic affairs, and the right use of the 
powers of citizenship, are invited to write to the Institute for suggestions as 
to plans in connection with which they may easily secure results of the 
highest value to the communities in which they reside. They are also asked 
to present to the Institute the name of any lecturer in their vicinity, who 
may seem to them qualified for useful service as a member of the Institute’s 
corps of lecturers. ‘ 


LECTURERS AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS.* 


ALABAMA. 

Clayton, H. D., Pres. University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
ARKANSAS. 

Conger, J. W., Pres. Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. 

Edgar, Col. George M., Pres. Industrial University, Fayetteville. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Allen, Prof. Charles H., State Normal School, San José. 

Bacon, Prof. Thomas R., University of California, Berkeley. 

Bancroft, Hubert H., LL.D., San Francisco. 

Beard, Prof. J. N., Napa College, Napa City. 

Childs, C. W., State Normal School, San José. 


* Included in this list are the names of a few, presented by members, with whom 
the Institute has not had 4 aed for conducting direct correspondence prior to 
the issue of this number of THE MAGAZINE OF CIVICS. 
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Dozier, Melville, B. P., State Normal School, Los Angeles. 
Garber, Judge John, 327 Pine St., San Francisco. 
Gayley, Prof. Charles M., Berkeley. 
Howison, Prof. George H., Berkeley. 
“The Real Nature of Representative Government,”’ ** Popular Fal- 
lacies Regarding the Principle of Representation,” ‘‘ The Nature of a 
State and of a Nation,’’ ‘‘ The Necessary Interdependence of Liberty 
and Law,” ‘‘The Basis of Suffrage,’’ ‘‘The Nature of Inalienable 
Rights and Their True Inventory.”’ 
Hughes, Prof. David E., Pierre Christian College, College City. 
Kellogg, Martin, LL.D., Berkeley. 
Keyes, C. H., Pres. 5 See Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena. 
‘* Educating for Citizenship,’ ‘‘ Ballot Reform,’’ ‘‘ The Machine in 
Politics,’ ‘‘ The Initiative and the Referendum.” 
Moses, Bernard, Ph.D., University of California, Berkeley. 
Reid, Prof. W. T., A. M., Belmont. 
Stratton, Rev. C. G., D.D., Mills College P. O., San Francisco. 
‘Political Economy,” ‘‘The History of the Constitution of the 
United States,” ‘‘ International Law.”’ 
Swett, Prof. John, Prin. Girls’ High School, San Francisco. 
Whiting, Prof. Harold, Berkeley. 


COLORADO. 


Allen, J. H., Rockvale. 

Cook, J. B., Greeley. 

Gove, Aaron, Supt. Schools, Denver. 

Ingersol, C. L., Pres. Colo. Agricultural College, Ft. Collins. 

er ~ Prof. Lindsey M., Ph.D., Prof. Political Science Univ. Colo., Boul- 
e 


“ The Economic Duties of Citizenship.”’ 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bouton, Eugene, Ph.D., Supt. Schools, Bridgeport. 

Northrop, B. G., LL.D., ex-Supt. Schools, State of Conn., Clinton. 
“The Home and the State.”’ 

Pratt, Rev. Llewellyn, D.D., 148 Broadway, Norwich. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Brosius, Hon. Marriott, M. C. 
Craven, Prof. A. F., Ph.D., Columbian Univ. 
Curry, Hon. J. L. M., M.D., 1736 M. St. 
Foster, J. Ellen. 
Hailman, W. N., Ph.D., Supt. Indian Schools. 
Sewall, Frank, 1618 Riggs Place. 
Wilson, Hon. James S., U. 8. Senate. 
GEORGIA. 
Henderson, F. H. M., Supt. Public Schools, Tallapoosa. 
Hopkins, Rev. I. S., Ph.D.,D.D., Pres. Emory College, Oxford. 
ILLINOIS. 
Allyn, Dr. Robert, Pres. S. Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale. 
‘“* How We Govern Ourselves,” ‘‘A Universal Ballot and the Obliga- 
tion it Implies.’’ 
Bemis, Prof. Edward P., Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Edwards, Rev. Richard, LL.D., Princeton. 
Foster, William H., Geneseo. 
Foss, ane Cc. W., D.D., Prof. Augustana College and Theo. Sem., Rock 
Island. 
‘*Compulsory Education,” ‘‘ The Dangers of Hyphenated American- 
isms,” ‘* Municipal Government in the United States.”’ 
Fulcomer, Prof. Daniel, A.M., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
‘* The Need of Social Science,” ‘Social Aims and their True Reali- 
zation,” ‘‘Sociology Applied to Government,’ ‘‘Social Reforms,”’’ 
‘* Industrial Problems,’’ ** The New Social Ethics.”’ 
Halsey, Prof. John J., M.A., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest. 
Jones, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd, D.D., Chicago. 
Kephardat, Rev. J. L., D.D., Pres. Westfield College, Westfield. 
Lane, Albert G., Supt. Public Schools, City Hall, Chicago. 
Lyman, George A., Amboy. 
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Mack, W.S., ‘ % Public Schools, Moline. 
McCord, Prof. W. E., Peoria. 
Murray, Rev. O. E., D.D., V.-P. Chicago Civics Club, Morgan Park. 
“The Little Red Schoolhouse,’’ ‘‘ Politics and Skepties,’’ ‘‘ Misrule 
in American Cities,’’ ‘‘ Morals in Politics.” 
Nichols, J. B., Supt. Schools, Mt. Vernon. 
Parker, Col. F. W., M. A., Normal Park. 
Roane age £ Dr. S. H., 4200 Berkeley Ave., Chicago. 
Raab, Hon. Henry, Supt. Public Schools, Springfield. 
Shepherd, Rev. Robert D., D.D., Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Sherman, Hon. E. B., LL.D., Pres. Chicago Civics Club, Chicago. 
Slade, Hon. James P., Greenville. 


INDIANA. 


Coffin, Charles F., Supt. of Schools, New Albany. 

Cumback, Hon. William, LL.D., yt nea 

Devore, Rev. Elcharles A., Union Christian College, Merom. 
Irwin, John S., M.D., LL.D., Supt. Schools, Ft. Wayne. 
Jenckes, Rev. Joseph S., LL.D., 1044 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis. 
Moncrief, J. W., D.D., Franklin College, Franklin. 

Ogg, Robert A., New Albany. 

Stott, W: T., Pres. Franklin College, Franklin. 

Stout, Prof. W. H., LL.B., 34 Ohio Ave., Jeffersonville. 


IOWA. . 

Bissell, Rev. J. W., D.D., Pres. Upper Iowa University, Fayette. 

Brooks, Rev. William M., A.M., Pres. Tabor College, Tabor. 

Eldridge, E. R., Pres. Eastern Ia. Normal School, Columbus Junction. 

“Public Education and Governmental Stability,’ ‘‘ Republican 

Government and its Citizenship.” 

Fellows, Rev. S. N., D.D., State University, Iowa City. 

Frisbie, Rev. A. L., D.D., Des Moines. 

Herron, Rev. George D., D.D., Grinnell College, Iowa City. 

Kratz, Prof. H. E., Supt. Schools, Sioux City. 

McConnell. J. J., Atlantic. 

Sessions, F. J., Supt. Schools Lime Co., Marion. 

Von Coelln, Hon. C. W., Des Moines. 


IDAHO. 
Gault, F. B., Pres. University of Idaho, Moscow. 
KANSAS. 
Ny Hon. Hiram W., Sec’y Board of Education, City Building, 
opeka. 

Hoenschel, E. J., Campbell Normal University, Holton. 
Lippincott, Rev. Joshua, D.D., Lawrence. 
Stevenson, Prof. W. F., Wichita. 
Taylor, A. R., Ph.D., Pres. State Normal School, Emporia. 
Tillotson, D. C., Supt. City Schools, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 
Blanton, Rev. L. H., Chancellor Central University, Richmond. 
Boon, Prof. R. G., Supt. Schools, Frankfort. 
Carothers, R. H., Ed. Educational Courant, Louisville. 
Goodknight, Hon. Thomas M., B.D., Ist Ass’t. Dept. Education, Frankfort. 
Graham, Prof. Robert, Kentucky University, Lexington. 
Greathouse, C. H., Ed. Home and School, 352 Third St., Louisville. 
Obenchain, Maj. William H., A.M., Pres. Ogden College, Bowling Green. 


“Our Heritage,” ‘‘ What Constitutes a Good Citizen.” 
Thomas, T. W., Bowling Green. 


LOUISIANA. 

Garrett, Hon. Franklin, Monroe. 

Goodale, Hon. Wilmot A., Chair of Civics State Univ., Baton Rouge. 

Holland, Rev. R. A., D.D., Trinity Rectory, New Orleans. 

Jack, Col. W. H., Natchitoches. 

Johnston, Hon. William Preston, LL.D., Pres. Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 

Rogers, William O., Tulane University, New Orleans. 
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